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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews the literature on school effects 
and school improvement. The literature reveals that some schools are 
much more effective than others at optimizing achievement and other 
student outcomes, and that schools judged successful by these 
criteria tend to have in common certain leadership, goal commitment, 
and school atmosphere factors that can form a basis for school 
improvement efforts, at least in urban schools. However, the 
available data base is very limited, suggesting the need for more 
extensive data on more aspects of schooling collected on a greater 
variety of schools, and the need for caution to avoid developing 
overly rigid or generalized prescriptions from the data that do 
exist. (Author) 
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Abstract 

This paptr revievt the literature on achool effects and school 
improvementt The literature reveals that some schools are much more effective 
than others at optimizing achievement and other student outcomes, and that 
schools Judged successful by these criteria tend to have in common certain 
leadership, goal commitment, and school atmosphere factors that can form a 
basis for school improvement efforts, at least in urban schools. Hovever, the 
available data base is very limiLted, suggesting the need for more extensive 
data on more aspects of schooling collected on a greater variety of schools, 
and the need for caution avoid developing overly rigid or F»^«ralized pre- 
scriptions from the data that do exist. 
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SCHOOL EFFECTS^ 
Thonms L* Good and Jere E* Brophy^ 

Thli paptr concern! i topic which icholarly Journals and the popular 
press hare afforded considerable attention during the past five years. Al- 
though Issues related to the effects of school on student achievement are sa- 
lient today, Interest In effective schools Is recent. In 1970, Blddle noted 
that little systematic study of school process had occurred, and the topic of 
effective schools received scant attention In the Seoond Handbook of Reeeavch 
onTeaehing (Travers, 1973). Despite considerable Interest In the Issue today 
and numerous recently-published articles, relatively little process daU de- 
scribes what Ukes place In schools generally or how schools that do Influence 
student progress positively differ from those with less positive Impact. 

Following the publication of the well-known Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, 
McPartland, Mood, Welnfleld, and York report In 1966, many researchers at- 
tempted to relate school Inputs to school outputs; however, this research Ig- 
nored what took place In schools. Extensive reviews of the Input-output lit- 
erature (see for example Averch, Carroll, Donaldson, Klesllng, & Plncus, 197A) 
suggest that these studies fall to provide any oonsiatent evidence for a 



iThls paper Is a chapter In M.C. Wlttrock (Ed.), Handbook of research on 
teaching^ third edition* New York: Macmlllan, In press. 

^Thomas L. Good Is a research scientist with the Center for the Study of 
Social Behavior, University of Missouri-Columbia, and a professor of curricu- 
lum and Instruction. Jere E. Brophy Is co-director of the IRT. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the typing support provided at the Center for 
Research In Social Behavior, University of Missouri-Columbia, and to 
specifically tix« ^k Patricia Shanks for typing the chapter, finding references, 
and capaoly asf . Ing In finalising the manuscript. Gall Hlnkel provided 
valuable editor. and content suggestions. They also want to thank three 
other colleagues for their careful revlew/crltlque of this chapter—Steven 
Bossert, Michael Cohen, and Marshall Smith. 
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relationship betveen general school resources and student outcomes (such as 
achievement). Consequently, this paper focuses on recent research that exam- 
ines school process and its relationship to student outcomes. Readers inter- 
ested in a historical overview of earlier research can find tliat elsewhere 
(e.g., Averch et al», 197A; Miller, 1983)* 

Research on school effects has not examined process variables in as much 
detail as research on teaching (see Chapters 10 and 13 in Wittrock, in press). 
Still, the 1970s were fruitful years of progress in advancing knowledge of 
schools and their effects on pupils. 

In this paper we describe here school effectiveneys research in the 1970s 
and 1980s-*-*what is known about public schools* effectiveness in promoting the 
average academic achievement of students they serve**because most research in 
the last decade has examined average effects of schools on students* Space 
limitations prevent the review of important related topics (e#g«, private 
schools^ desegregation, effects of schooling on mainstreamed students)* 

Although we have organized the paper to facilitate the task of reviewing 
extant literature, we do not feel that extant research has explored the 
effects of schools on students in any systematic fashion. Indeed, later in 
the paper we raise questions about the validity of extant research and suggest 
other directions for future research* At this point, suffice it to say that 
student achievement on standardized test scores cannot be equated with 
effectiveness per se* Schools are asked to influence many aspects of 
students* behavior and attitudes* Hence, information about schcrol effects on 
narrow measures of student achievement is relevant and interesting but only 
one of many dimensions of schooling that contribute to assessing the general 
concept of effectiveness. We use the term "effective schools" frequently in 
this paper despite our earlier qualifying remarks about the limitations of 
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extant findings because the literature is replete with references to effective 
^achools* Honever, we will U3e this term in a very restricted sense-- to refer 
to schools that hare obtained relatively high amounts of average student 
achievement* 

Do Schools Make a Difference in Student Achievement? 

Some argue on the basis of the Colenan et al, (1966) study and subsequent 
input-output research that studying schooling is pointless because the effects 
of schooling on student achievement are minor at best, and the topic frequent- 
ly debated* For example, Jencks, Smith, Ackland, Bane, Cohen, Gintis, Heyns, 
and Michelson (1972) and Rowan, Bossert, and Dwyer (1983) agree that schooling 
accounts for but a small percentage of variation in student achievement, but 
disagree markedly on the importance of such effects. Some claim that statis- 
tical procedures seriously underestimate the effects of schooling on achieve- 
ment* For example, Hadaus, Kellaghan, Rakow, and King (1979) argue that 
school-related variance in student achievement is large when one focuses on 
subjects actually taught in schools* Still, most research indicates that 
family background variables affect student achievement more than school vari- 
ables, although researchers and reviewers generally agree that (a) school 
effects are still important and (b) school influence on student achievement is 
generally underestimated* 

Rutter (1983) argues that the impact of schooling on achievement is 
underestimated because of (a) the outcome variables measured, (b) the pre- 
dictor variables measured, and (c) the extent of variation of predictor vari- 
ables* He notes that the teaching of verbal skills (as measured in early 
input-output studies) is not the main objective of schooling* Accordingly, 
estimates of school effects have sometimes been based on measures that bear 
little relationship to what most schools attempt to teach* Several recent 
studies show that school variables account for more variance in pupil 
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•chl€V€ment In ipcclflc currlculum-btsed lubjecta and on norm-referenced tests 
(as opposed to general tests of verbal facility), though school variables 
still constitute only a small amount of the total variance (Brimer, Madaus, 
Chapman, Kellaghan, & Wood, 1978; Madaus et al., 1979; Postlethwalte, 1975). 

Predictor variables also affect results of research on school effects. 
Most surveys consider a narrow range of school variables and focus on finan- 
cial or physical resources rather than the internal social life of schools. 
Growing evidence shows, however," that social and instructional variables, 
rather than financial variables, account for Important variation among 
schools. 

If research uses some average measure of an entire school, all children 
at that school will necessarily receive the same (school) score. As Rutter 
(1983) points out, this procedure involves the misleading assumption that all 
students in any school receive the same school experiences. Consequently, 
results based on such statistical analyses in many instances will underesti- 
mate the size of school effects. 

However, Rutter notes that, other things being equal, a predictor vari- 
able with a wide range will account for a higher proportion of the variance 
than a predictor with a narrow range. This is because schools tend to be more 
homogeneous (with respect to certain characteristics like use of language and 
techniques used to dtsciplltte children) than families, and because the differ- 
ence between the best and worst schools is likely to be far less than that 
between the best and worst homes. Aggregating data with the school as the 
unit of analysis means averaging across students from widely contrasting 
family types and averaging across teachers who vary in instructional effec- 
tiveness. It also means that variance across schools will be lower than the 
variance across both students and teachers. 
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Absolute Effect! of Schooling 

In termi of population virltnce accounted for, family variables will 
usually hare a greater effect than school variables, but schools will not 
necessarily have lets Influence than families on achievement, Rutter offers 
the following hypothetical example. Assume that the outcome variable Is 
pupils* achievement in Sanskrit, that books on Sanskrit are available only to 
the teachers at the school, and that all schools are equally good at teaching 
Sanskrit, Because Sanskrit can"be learned only at school^ schools are neces- 
sarily the only direct influence on Sanskrit achievement. But because of 
variation in pupils* ability to learn (as a result of both genetic and envi- 
ronmental influences), some children will achieve much higher levels in 
Sanskrit than other children. However, because all schools teach Sanskrit 
equally well, schooling would account for none of this individual variation. 
In short, in this situation schools would have no measured effect on Sanskrit 
achievement in spita of the fact that all Sanskrit was necessarily learned 
only as a result of schooling. 

Existing claimB about the effects of schools on achievement are drawn 
from societies where education is compulsory (Europe, North America, Japan); 
hence, all students are exposed to teachers, texts, and curriculum assign- 
ments. That all s1:udents have such advantages Is a factor that leads to 
undereatimtion of the effects of schools on achievement. Heyneman and Lesley 
(1983) examined tha effect of primary-school quality on academic achievement 
In 29 high- and loii-lncome countries. These researchers found that In low- 
Income countries (where schooling 1^ not compulsory) the predominant Influence 
on student learning Is the quality of the schools and teachers to which 
children are expoaed (family background characteristics are considerably less 
Important) . 
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Heyneman and Losley argue that the skepticism of critics of U.S. schools 
about the efficacy of educational investments appears to be unwarranted or at 
least premature. They note that when International dat^ are used in input* 
output regression models (like those used by Coleman et al« » 1966 and others) , 
Bchoot and teadher quality appear to be the major influences on student 
learning around the world* 

Relative Effects of Schooling 

Heyneman and Losley*s data suggest that attending school per se has an 
absolute effect that tends to be masked in advanced societies because virtu* 
ally all students attend school. However, even in a relative sense, some 
forms of schooling appear to have important effects. For example, Rutter, 
Haughan, Mortlmore, Ouston, and Smith (1979) found that after adjusting for 
intake characteristics, children at the most successful secondary school 
passed an average of four times as many exams as children at the least 
successful school. Also, children in the bottom 25% on verbal ability in the 
most successful school on average passed as many exams as children in the top 
25% on verbal ability at the least successful school. 

Brookover, Beady, Flood, Schweitxar, and Wisenbaker (1979) found that 
children in "successful," white, elementary schools obtained academic achieve- 
ment scores an average of about one standard deviation above those in thQ 
"unsuccessful," white, elementary schools matched for intake. The difference 
between the saccessful and unsuccessful black schools was even greater. How- 
ever, as Rutter notes, these were average scores and within all schools there 
are children with both superior and inferior achievement. Moreover, these 
differences are among schools at the extremes of the achievement range. These 
daU clearly show that the effects of improving the quality of the worst 
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schools tM likely to bo grett enough to be of considerable prectlcel 
Impor tenet. 

Cottfllderlng thet schools cen heve Important effects on students* echleye- 
menty we nov examine research of the 1970s and 80s on school effects. What Is 
knovn about hour schools vary In Instructional, organizational, and social 
processes and how does such rarlatlon relate to student performance? 

Studies of Unusually Effective Schools 

Much research In the late 1960» and early 1970s suggests that differences 
In school resources and practices do not relate to variations In student 
achievement as measured by standardised achievement tests. Klltgaard and Hall 
(1974) argue, however, that one of several methodological problems In earlier 
research (e.g., Coleman et al., 1966) was that previous studies of school 
effectiveness measured only general school effects (the average effect of all 
schools In a sample) on measurable student outcomes. They state that even If 
extant data are accepted (along with questionable assumptions and procedures), 
there could be some unusually effective Indlyl'lual schools. Furthermore, some 
unusually ineffective echoola can also be masked when data are reported only 
In group aoerageSf but Klltgaard and Hall did not explore this possibility. 

Student progress clearly varies from school to school, but the most 
Important Issue Is whether variation In achievement among schools Is affected 
by school process or whether this variation can be explained completely In 
terms of student factors (e.g., aptitude). The question posed by Klltgaard 
and Hall Is crucial and addresses similar issues examined In recent process- 
product studies of teacher effectiveness (see chapter by Brophy & Good In 
Wlttrock, In press). If some meaningful variation exists in performance among 
schools, then there is reason to believe that student performance in many 
schools can be improved. 
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Do Effective Schools Exiit? 

Klltgsaird snd Hsll > We htve discussed general Issues and now examine 
some of thd literature. The first study, Klitgaard and Hall (1974), Is Impor- 
tant for historical as well as substantive reasons. It was the first rigor- 
ous, larg^^-scale attempt to find effective schools. 

To deterrent whether unusually effective schools exist, Klitgaard and 
Hall operationally defined effectiveness as student perforcance on standard- 
ized reading and mathematics achievement tests. They analyzed three data 
sets; the 1969-1970 and 1970-1971 Michigan assessment of fourth and seventh 
grades (drawn from 90% of the state's public schools); scores from Grades 2-6 
from 1967-1971 in New York City; and test scores from the Project Talent high 
school data of 1960. 

The investigators examined histograms of the residuals from a regression 
of achievement scores on background factors and studied a series of distribu- 
tions of residuals. The investigators calculated the cumulative total of 
these residual achievement scores for each school across years and tested to 
see if some schools were one standard deviation above the mean more often than 
chance would predict. They report that of the 161 Michigan schools that re- 
ported scores for all eight grade-year- test combinations, 15 were one standard 
deviation (or more) above the mean six out of eight timirS (less than one time 
would be expected by chance). Thus about 9% of the schools in the ssmple in- 
creased student achievement from the 50th to the 72nd percentile (with student 
background factors controlled statistically). 

Klitgaard and Hall report that many of the outstanding schools were 
rural. Nevertheless, when rural schools were excluded from the analyses, they 
still found schools in which students consistently achieved at hlgher- 
than-average levels. 
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Theie Inveitigatora also examined their data for unusually effective 
school dlitrlcti. AtDong 627 districts studied In New York, 30 wer^< one stan- 
dard deviation above the mean at least five out of eight times (less than four 
districts would be expected by chance). Finally, they found little evidence 
of unusually effective grade levels. 

Although the data support the contention that some unusually effective 
schools exist, the results basically support previous research that Indicates 
that the effects of schools are small after nonschool factors (socioeconomic 
sUtus (SES), aptitude) are controlled. The high-achieving schools identified 
represented o.ly from 2% fco 9Z of the sample. These schools were clearly 
unusual and had relatively more achievement than schools with comparable popu- 
lations} however, whether they ware effective depends upon one^s definition of 
effectiveness (What performance Measure is appropriate and how high does a 
school have to be on that meaaurets] to be considered effective?). 

This informative study supplies plausible data showing that at least some 
schools are more effective than would be predicted by chance. However, one 
issue left unexamined In this study is to what extent a high-achieving school 
is equally effective for all students enrolled. That is, a high-achieving 
school may be so classified because it is unusually effective with one group 
of students, even though it has no special effects on the remainder of the 
school population. High-achieving schools could even have detrimental effects 
for certain students or small groups of students. This issue Illustrates how 
relative and elusive the concept of effectiveness is. We explore this impor- 
tant definitional issue later in this paper. 

Initial school effects studies (ir.put-output studies) thus examined the 
average effects of schools, and more recent studies concern the effects of 
individual schools (or groups of schools defined as effective or Ineffective) 
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on average student perfortnance. We will argue later that researchers should 
now consider the effects of schools on specific types of students. 

Also, It Is probably easier to Identify ineffective schools, and data 
from only the top half of the distribution (of residual gain scores being 
examined) probably underestimate the stability of school effectiveness. To 
our knowledge researchers have not examined ineffective schools in this way, 
and this seems to us an Important considers tlon, 

A Study of School Processes 

Weber. In addition to being among the first to search for effective 
schools, Weber (1971) conducted one of the earliest studies designed to iden- 
tify the p'roceBBBS operating in effective inner-city schools. Weber believed 
that some inner-city schools had more positive effects on student achievement 
than others. He rejected the assumption that low student intelligence and a 
lack of funds sufficiently explained low-income children's failure to learn. 
He tested these proposals in the third grade. 

To identify potentially effective inner-city schools Weber asked reading 
specialists, publishers, and school officials for nominations. He kept the 
nomination process open for over a year. He did not Intend to find all of the 
inner-city schools that were successful in beginning reading instruction, but 
rather to identify enough schools so that he could describe and analyze 
several representative, successful schools. A total of 95 schools were nomi- 
nated. Of these, only 69 seemed to be serving nonselective public school 
populations. To each of ?iiese 69 schools he wrote a letter asking if the 
principal believed that the school met the criteria (inner-city school; suc- 
cessful in teaching reading) and if the school desired an Independent evalu- 
ation of reading achievement." Some principals did not respond; others replied 
that they were not inner-city schools or that, by the criteria employed, they 
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were not successful In beginning reading instruction. A number of principals 
refused to participate when the nature of the independent evaluation was 
detailed, Weber ultimately visited 17 schools in seven large cities* 

Weber conducted an independent evaluation of reading achievement to 
eliminate the possibility (however remote) that any student coaching and 
manipulation of scores might occur. Because he was interested in testing the 
ability of poor children to read words that they already understood, Weber 
devised a test made up entirely of words tJiat he thought students would under- 
stand. The test was different from nationally sUndardired reading achieve- 
mettt testa in that it did not evaluate breadth of aural vocabulary or ability 
to take multiple-choice tests, but rather the ability to read simple American 
English. The final teat contained 32 Items and could be administered in 15 
minutes. 

Tho 17 schools participating in the project were visited for two or three 
conaecutlve days between January and June of 1971* Six of the 17 schools that 
were observed and tested met the inner-city criteria but not the reading- 
success criteria. Seven schools met the reading-success criteria but not the 
inner-city criteria. Four ratt both criteria, and Weber argues that these non- 
selective public schools in the central areas of large cities weris attended by 
very poor children. The third-grade median reading achievement scores of 
these four schools equalled or exceeded the national norm, and the percentages 
of nonreaders were unusually low for such schools. 

Whet, then, were the factors that distinguished these four inner-city 
schools from other schools that did not teach beginning reading as well? To 
his credit, Weber notes that it is Impossible to be certain of the answer 
because schools do many things differently and it is difficult to determine 
which practices are responsible for high pupil achievement. However, he cites 
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eight characteridtics of these schools: strong leadership^ high expectations , 
good atmospherei emphasis on reading^ additional reading personnel, use of 
phonics, indiyidualisation, and careful evaluation of pupil progress. Weber 
does not mean individualization in the narrow sense of having each child work 
at a different level; rather, the term implies concern for each child's 
progress and a willingness to modify a child's assignments if necessary. 

Some of the factors not associated with achievement were small class 
size, achievement grouping (in one school all classes were heterogeneous), and 
physical facilities (not one of the four school buildings was modem; two were 
noticeably old). Two years later Weber revisited two of the four successful 
schools and found that one of them continued to be effective (and had even 
improved somewhat); however, the other school had deteriorated notably and was 
no longer effective. Hence, the conditions of effective schools may be only 
temporary, and as principals, teachers, and student cohorts change so too may 
the level of school effectiveness. 

It is unfortunate that Weber does not explain why this one school deteri- 
orated. Considering that many schools are presently working to increase their 
effectiveness, it would be imporUnt to identify factors that were associated 
with the decline (e.g., change in student and/or teacher population) in stu- 
dent achievement in this school. 

The observational data in this study provide only limited information; 
they yield hypotheses for future testing, not clear guidelines for effective 
schools. To begin with, other investigators may not have described t^.»e 
schools as Weber did (the same behaviors, policies, and standards may con- 
stitute various types of leadership or expectations to different people). The 
Instrument Weber used is brief, and even though It is appropriate in other 
respects, a 15-minute test provides limited data for assessing student 
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knowledge* Since the study did not include obaevvaticna of ineffective 
BchooU or average achooU, it is very difficult to aaaeea hiiether the factors 
identified by Weber have any true relationship u>ith school achievement. 
Furthermore, Weber's report does not comprehensively Indicate which aspects 
of schooling did not differentiate effective schools. Still, considering the 
exploratory nature of his Investigation, the lack of systematic reporting of 
what was observed (and the procedures for such observations) Is understand- 
able* Nevertheless, this places limitations on the confidence with which one 
can rely on the process measures used In the study* Weber was very success- 
ful, however. In stimulating others to explore the Issue of har schools make 
a difference In student achievement* 

Two Recent Empirical Studies of School Effects 
In this section of the paper we discuss two of the most rigorous and 
salient process-product studies of school effectiveness* Although there have 
been several comprehensive studies, we limit discussion here to only two of 
these more Important and more sfcllent studies so that we can assess more ade- 
quately the particular research strategies used and see more fully the 
strengths and weaknesses of extant research* These studies are somewhat simi- 
lar to the research paradigm Klltgaard and Hall (197A) used; however, after 
Identifying outlier schools, the researchers attempted to explain how more and 
le'^s effective schools varied In school routines and classroom practices* 

A Recent Study of Effective Schools: Brookover et al* (1979) 

Brookovcr et al* (1979) argue that the social system of a school Influ- 
ences the role definitions, norms, e^q)ectatlons, values, and beliefs that stu- 
dents Intemallxe and that such socialization affects students* achievement, 
academic self-concepts, and other affective responses (see Figure 1)* 
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School Social StructureQ) \ 



School Social Inputs: 

a. Student body 
coBpoaltlon (1) 

b. Other paraonnel 
Inputs (2) 



Student Outcomes: 

a. Academic achievement 

b. Self-concept 

c. Self-reliance 



School Social Climate (4) 



(1) measured by mean school SES and percentage white. 

(2) measured by sUndard scores of shcool size, average dally attendance, 
professionals per 1,000 students, average years teaching experience, 
average tenure In school, percentage of teachers with advanced degrees, 
and mean teacher salary. 

(3) measured by teacher satisfaction with school structure, parent 
Involvement, differentiation In student programs, principal s report of 
time devoted to Instruction, open-closed classroom. 

(4) measured by 14 variables derived from student, teacher and principal 
reports of the norms, expectations, and feelings about the school. 



From Brookover et al. , 1979. 



Figure 1. General model of school social system variables with 
hypothesized relation to student outcomes. 

The model suggests that the behavior students learn and their achievement 
win vary among schools and that this variation can be explained by differ- 
ences among schools In Inputs (quality of teachers and students), social 
structure, and climate. As Figure 1 demonstrates, Brookover et al. believe 
that the Initial characteristics of teachers and students affect student out- 
comes. However, the quality of teachers and students Is modified by school 
structures, processes, and beliefs. 

Brookover et al. studied 68 schools drawn from a state pool" that repre- 
sented a random sample of Michigan fourth- and fifth-grade students. Sixty- 
one of these schools had populations that were more than 50% white. (For some 
analyses the white school sample was divided at the median of the SES distri- 
bution so that high- and low-SES white schools could be compared.) The black 
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school sample was composed of seven schools from the state sample whose 
populations were more than 50% black along wJ.th 23 other majority black 
schools randomly selected from the population of schools with majority black 
populations. Data were obtained from (a) the Michigan School Assessment 
Reports, (b) questionnaires administered to fourth- and fifth-grade students, 
(c) questioanairas administered to teachers, and (d) school principals. Com- 
plete questionnaires can be found in Brookorer et al. (1979). 

Input variables . The major school input variables assessed were 
(a) social composition of the student body, (b) school social structure, and 
(c) school climate. Important outcome variables studied were (a) student 
achievement, (b) self-concept of academic ability, and (c) self-reliance. 
Social compoeition in this study was defined as the mean socio-economic status 
of the school and the percentage of white students in the school. Other 
school input measures included the size of the student population, the average 
daily attendance of students, the number of staff per 1,000 students, and 
several teacher characteristics (experience, etc.). 

The five factors defining the social structure of the school were 
(a) parent involvement, (b) differentiation of student programs (e.g., degree 
of ability grouping, use of students* interests in planning instruction), 
(c) openness of classroom organization (how often students talk and work 
together; how frequently seat assignments are changed), (d) time allocation 
(time allotted to academic, social, and administrative tasks), and (e) sUff 
satisfaction with school structure. 

In this study school climate was defined as the composite of norms, 
expectations, and beliefs about the school social system as participants per- 
ceived it. 
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Output wrlablet . The measure used for academic achievement was the 
average percentage of students who mastered each of the AO objectives in the 
Michigan School Assessment Test administered in the fall of 197A, Nineteen 
achievement objectives had been established for reading and 30 for roathe« 
ma tics. Brookover et al. used the mean percentage of all reading and ma the** 
matics objectives mastered to reflect achievement on a total of 245 questions. 

The aelf^concept of academic ability scale focused on one aspect of self- 
concept— -perception of self as student. The other self ••concept measure vas 
student perception of self -^reliance (the extent to which students could and 
wanted to coioplete tasks or to solve problems on their own). Many of the 
social structurci climate, and outcome variables were assessed by question- 
naires (for complete details see Brookover et al., 1979). 

Interrelations among input variables . Three of the five variables used 
to define social structure were positively and significantly correlated with 
social composition and other input variables and intercorrelated with each 
other (the variable "degree of differentiated programs" did not correlate in 
any meaningful way with other input or structural variables). Brookover et 
al. note that although school structure variables were related to each other 
i^nd to composition measures, they were not entirely dependent on composition 
nor were they merely different measures of the same variable. 

Some measures of school climate were highly correlated with student body 
composition. The authors note that such high correlations make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate the effects of climate from those of school 
composition on achievement. For example, students' sense of academic futility 
(a set of items generally identified as measuring sense of control) correlated 
.87 with the composition of a school's population. With the exception of 
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dlffcrentUtcd progrtms, all Input, structure, and climate variables were 
Interrelated, at least to some degree. 

Interrelations among dependent variables . Perhaps most Important, a 
negative correlation of -.55 was obtained between mean school achievement and 
mean self-concept of academic ability. Thus 8tu'42nts In lower-achieving 
schools actually averaged higher self-concept scores than students in higher- 
achieving schools. In previous research, however, Brookover et al. (1962, 
1965, 1967) had found that individual student self-concept of ability scores 
correlated positively with student achievement. Here, In the 30 majority 
black schools essentially no correlation existed between self-concept ind 
achievement (.004), and the same general pattern was obtained in the majority 
white schools (.04). There was a negative relationship between self-concept 
and achievement (-.23) In the white, low-SES schools. In general, high 
achievement did not correlate with high student self-concept or self-reliance. 
Thus It seems that at least In some schools different outcomes are associated 
with various combinations of school climate apd structure variables. However, 
other research reviewed by Rutter (1983) suggests that effective schools can 
positively affect multiple criteria simultaneously. 

Relationships between school system variables and student achievement . 
The researchers note that except in the majority white schools (particularly 
in the high-SES sample), less than half of the between-school variance in 
achievement was uniquely attributable to either input or structure variables 
independently. In general, more of this variance was e5q>lained by complex 
school social-system characteristics • The researchers suggest that their 
analysis does not indicate which variable or set of variables in the social 
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system has the largest effect on achievement In all school situations, but 
they do argue that the small proportion of variance uniquely attributable to 
Input variables strongly suggests that school vtrtables are Important factors 
affecting student achievement. 

Case studies . Brookover et al. (1979) supplemented their statistical 
analyses with classroom observations and Interviews with participants In four 
low-SES schools. Time spent In the schools ranged from three weeks v three 
months. Unfortunately, the researchers report no Informatlc : about what was 
observed, how the data were collected, or the questions asked of the particle- 
pants. Furthermore, there Is no explanation concerning the number of teachers 
visited In each school and no serious attention to wl thin-school variation. 
Hence, It Is very difficult to assess these data and their Implications for 
practice. 

The reported criteria for selecting the four schools were (a) similar 
racial composition, (b) similar SES levels that were significantly lower than 
the toean SES level for the sample, (c) achievement scores above the sample 
mean In one school and below the sample mean In the other within each pair, 
and (d) urban location. The variables used to describe differences In 
high- and low-achieving schools were (a) time spent In Instruction, (b) write- 
off (percent of students not expected to roaster currlculuiLi), (c) teacL^i* 
expectations, (d) reinforcement practices, (e) grouping procedures, 
(f) teaching games, (g) principal's role, and (h) commitment of teaching and 
administrative staff. These variables seem to represent lni«5ortant aspects of 
schooling, but the authors do not explain why they examined these variables 
iTiStead of other potential ways in which schc^ls might differ. 

Although the findings reveal some general differences that distinguished 
high- from low-achieving schools, considerable variation existed in how 
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principals tnd teachers In high-achieving schools obtained their effects. In 
brief, teachers In the higher-achieving black and white schools spent more 
time on Instruction. Schools allocated relatively few study periods, although 
students had small blocks of time for doing classroom assignments. Teachers 
spent as much time as was necessary to convey new concepts, probleins, and so 
forth for each lesson. However, they did not seem to spend inordinate amounts 
of time on lessons students had already mastered. Observations showed that 
academic interaction between teachers and students occurred more frequently in 
the white high-achieving school than in the black high-achieving school. 
Overall, however, academic interactions between teachers and students were 
more frequent in the high-achieving white and black schools than in the lower- 
achieving white and black schools. In roost of the classes observed in the 
lower-achieving black and white schools, students had a great deal of time to 
study, read, oc play while the teacher attended to administrative duties such 
as grading papers. In sum, more time was allocated for instruction in the 
high-achieving schools, although more time was spent in active teaching in the 
higher-achieving white school than in its black counterpart. The differences 
in school processes across the four schools are summarized in Table 1. 

Summary . In combination, the data from this study suggest that when 
teachers, principals, and students believe that academic achievement is possl- 
b!s, school climate is conducive to learning and student achievement is high- 
er. However, these data are Interrelated and correlational; hence, it is 
not possible to determine whether high achievement precedsd or followed 
positive expectations, or if students* high expectations for learning preceded 
or followed those of adults in the school. The data therefore do not clearly 
indicate how schools should initially Invest limited resources available for 
school iMproveaent projects. The findings do suggest, however, that improve- 
ment is possible, and they indicate several variables that can be manipulated. 
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Tibli 1 

HlfhltfhU of Four Ctaa Studlatt VhiC H«kii i Dtffaranca In Pradoalnantalr Black and 
rrado«loanCal7 VhlCa Hlfh- and Low-Achtavtnc Schoola In Lov-SSS School DlaCrlctf 



Hith-Achlarlns 
W^lta School 



tovAchlavlnt 
VhlCa School 



Hlsh-AchlaYlos 
Black School 



Low-Achlarins 
Blick School 



TUa 



Vrlca-Offa 



Taachar 
ExpactAttoua 



Ra IttforcaMnt 
Fr«cCtcaa 



HoaC of claaa 
cIm apatiC OQ 
InaCrucClon— 
axcapc for <ma 
Caachar 80-90Z 
of cIm uaad. 



fan aCudanCa 
aaaD it 

daaclnad Co fall 
fallf «a hopalaaa 
caaaa; no 
raMdlal prosrama. 



Taachara 

axpactad atu^ 
danCa Co uork 
«t grada larcl. 



Approprlata 
rtward. 



TIm apa«C OQ 
Inaenctlon 
varlad b«tvaan 
claaarooaa* In 
aavaral claaa- 
roMa oaljr lOX of 
tUa apamC <m 
InaCnicdon* 
Sartral Ca^chara 
had Mncfarlal 
problHui* tUxxf 
caichara vho did 
not uaa lowlaral 
wott Co kaap aCu- 
danCa Inrolrad* 

Uaaallr 2-3 
aCttdanCii par 
claac raaalnad 
ouCalda of 
laaralnf procaaa. 
Hwarar, »oaC of 
"alowar** atudanta 
laaa Inrolrad In 
woric and InUr- 
acdona with 
Caachara. 



ExpacCatloaa for 
cttfdant achlava* 
MnC vara low In 
sanaral b«c 
aapacUllf for 
atudamta In alow 
raadlns tracka. 
Gra4a*laTal 
achlar«M«t not 
aa«« aa a raalla* 
tic so«l for mnf 
atttdanU* 

Taachara vmrlad* 
Scm taachara 
uaad approprlata 
ra Inforcaaant 
practleaa bat 
atraral taachara 
wara obaarvad to 
tfaa coofualns and/ 
or totally iuMf" 
proprlata ralnforca- 
■ant practlcaa 
•oat of tha tlst. 



Taachara did auch 
taachlns* Vhlla 
ati)danta v«ra 
worklns tha 
taachara v«ra 
arallabla for 
clarification «nd 
rataachlns aa 
nacaaaarjr 



Taachara fait 
raat aajorlty of 
atttdtnta w«ra 
capabla of aaatar- 
ln( aaaltvid 
•atarlala. Oilf 
a vary faw 
atttdanta vara 
aa«n ii ttallka- 
Ij to Mka It. 
Vh«« ona atratagy 
dldn^t wart, 
taachara war* 
wllUns to tt7 
othar atrataflaa. 

Taachara ganaraU 
1/ raportad that 
thajr axpactad at 
laaat 75X of 
thalr atudanta to 
«aatar aaalgnad 
work and that 73X 
would coaplata 
high achool* 



Taachara tandad 
to uaa ralnforca* 
eant pattama 
that wara Ilka If 
to ancourasa 
hlghar achlart- 
Mnt* 



Hoat taachara 
attawptad to 
kaap atudanta 
buay but not a 
lot of produc- 
tlra uak« 
ralarant work 
waa achlavad. 
Vary Uttla 
acadaalc Intar- 
action with 
atudanta* 



T«ftch4ir« appearad 
to wrlta off 
larga nuabars oC 
chlldran; larga 
noabara of atu- 
danta wara ra- 
qulrad to attand 
rcMdUl claaaaa 
and auch claaaaa 
wara aaan aa 



"duaplnf 
(rounda.** 



Taachara gana rally 
hald low parfor- 
•anca axpacta- 
tlona for atu- 
danta and 
taachara wara 
unwllUnf to 
aaauM raaponal- 
blUtr for atu- 
dant laamlns* 



Hany taachara in 
tha rasular 
claaarooaa uaad 
ralnforcaaant 
In^pproprlataly, 
oftan tailing 
atudanta thay 
had dona wall 
whaoi In fact| 
thay had not. 
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Low-Achl«Tlns 
Vhttt School 



Hlsn-Achl«Tlns 

SUck School 



HtfhoAchUTlns 
UhlU School 



Lov-Achi«Ttng 
Bltck School 



Grouping 
Proetdttrtt 



Tttchlof 
Gtatt 



Prtnclp«l*« 
Rol« 



Comttatot 



Mo ho«;>s«B«oti« 
sronplnt «ft«r 
third ir«d«. 
Grovplos to 
cU««ro*«t 
b«6lc«llf 



R«fUct«d hl|b 
«xp«ct«tloQt of 
t««ch«r «nd 
«pproprl«t« 
r«lnforct««nt— 
«apb«tlx«d t««B 
r«th«r th«o 

lodlTldMAl 

Ittmlog* 



K««t11x Inrolrcd 
In Instruction* 
«1 1«««««* 
ProTldtd 
lnttr«ctlon«l 
l««d«rthlp* 
AttuMd M««ur« 
of rttpontl* 
blUtr for tb« 
«diic«tlon«l 
fttntttlMt of 
th« school* 
Vltltod cUtf 
roo«t frt^tttnt* 
If. 



CoMltMat to 
hlgk ochltrt* 
■«st*-«llllng to 
•ako pnbllc 

«nBO««C«MBt« to 

on« «Mth«r «nd 
to p«r«st« th«t 
•tttdostJ could 
l««n* 



Stud«nt« croup«d 
1-6 for roodlng 
ImtnictUB* 
Onlf tifo sroupo 
p«r cUtfhlcH 
«nd low* 

KoblUt/ botwoon 
sroupo nry 
Hal tod* 



No Mntlon* 



TIbo chorod botvoon 
tvo buUdlnft* 
S««Md to b« « 
p«rt-tlM odfllnl* 
str«tor-p«rt«ttB« 
dUclpltn«rt«n* 
S«ldo« Ylcltod 
cl«««rooMt did 
not function «• 
«n «dBC«tlott«l 
l««d«r* Of ton ox* 
pr««««d low p«r* 
for««nc« «xp«ct«- 
tloiit for ttu- 
dotttt* 



No oxpUclt 
dltcuttlon* 



rtudontJ (roupod 
on tho b««l« of 
protott on atth 
«nd roodlns toott* 
Toocbori appoorod 
to t««ch with pur* 
po«« of tdvanclns 
«tud«Bt« to hlghtr 
Sroupo vh«n po«- 
«lblo* T««eh«r« 
•ufsootod thtt 
th« cool f«r « 
full f««r*t 
ochloroMAt i«la 
for tU itudtntt 
wtt tn tctdtalc 
floor tnd not t 
ctlUng* 



Vhtn fAMt wtro 
utod thtf ttndtd 

to b« t4UI 
!«■«•* GMHt 

tppotrtd to bt 
utod to rolnforct 
on ottltttdo of 

**trr «. UttU 
hsrdtr*** 



Caphtttxtd tdalnl* 
itrttlTt dutltt 
tl though h« did 
obtorro tnd crl* 
tlqtt« t.^ochorc 
porlodlcollf* 
Notot th« pro* 
tIouo prlnclpol 
hod boon o aoro 
OCtlTO oduco- 
tlonol Uodor* 



Conotdoroblo 

Intorcot tn pro* 
vldlnc ttudontt 
with htch*qttollt]r 
odttcotloQ* Huch 
worath dlroctod 
totford Indlrldttol 
otudtntt* 



CxtonolTo uio of 
grouping I how* 
OTor» did not 
oncourogo 
odvanclng itu* 
dontu to Join 
hlghor groupo 
tnd oppoorod to 
bo aaro of o 
aantgoaont than 
on inotructlontl 
tool* Alto» 
thoro wot axtan* 
•Ito ottlgDaant 
of "filow" itu* 
dotttt to rtaadltl 
claaiat* Tha 
axtavitlra 
grouping tod ra* 
grouping appaart 
to ba dltniptlvo* 

Taachlng gaaat lal* 
dOB utad In ragu* 
lar clattat**utad 
■uch In raaadlal 
clattaa, but 
tandad to ba 
tndlrldual gaaaa 
and not utad In a 
war llktljr to 
ttlaulttt 
tchltTtatnt gtln« 

Prlnclptl tt thlt 
school wtt ntlnty 
tt tdalnlttrttor 
tnd dltclpUn* 
trltn* Although 
tht prlnclptl 
Ulktd tbottt tha 
luporttnct of 
ttudtnt tchltva* 
■tnC| thtrt wtt 
Uttlt prttturt 
brought to batr 
bf tht prlnclptl 
on tttchtri to 
laprova cltttroow 
ptrforsanct* 

Tttchtrt' bthtrlor 
•uggatttd thtt 
thtrt tftt Uttlt 
thajr could do to 
Incrtttt ttudtnt 
•chltYtBtntr 
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In summary, the Brookovcr €t al* (1979) «tudy Is a comprehensive and 
auccesiful attempt to Illustrate that school inputs do not predict student 
outcomes (achievement, self*concept, self-reliance) independently of school 
process* The case**study data suggest that schools with varying input 
resources will hare differential effects on student achievement because of 
climate and structural features present in the schools* Furthermore, the 
authors find that climate variables (although highly correlated with input 
variables) explain as much variation in achievemenV as do input variables* 
Although the process data collected in this study do not yield definitive 
statements about school process in more and less effective schools, they do 
suggest that schools with comparable resources can have very different cli- 
mates, and they provide a base on which future observational studies can 
build* 

Another Modem Study of Effective Schools: Rutter et al* (1979) 

In a three-year study of 12 secondary schools, Rutter et al* (1979) found 
that some urban, secondary schools were bettar than others in promoting stu- 
dents* academic and social success* 

A survey of London lO-year-olds was initiated in 1970 when children were 
nearing the end of primary school* Assessments of intellectual level and 
reading attainment (as well as pupil behavior and family circumstances) were 
obtained for children attending primary school in one inner-London borough* 
All pupils were retested in 1974 at approximately age 14 during .their third 
year of secondary school* Testing was concentrated in the 20 secondary 
schools which had taken the majority of the children tested in 1970 at age 10* 

There were large differences between schools in terms of delinquency 
rates and achievement problems* However, to what extent were these secondary 
school differences merely a reflection of input differences (e*g*, the 
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proportion of difficult children Admitted frow primary ichools)? The data 
showed that there was not only vaHation In outputf but there were also 
aubatantial diff^rencaa in input that theie 20 secondary schools had to work 
with (e*g*> for boys^ some schools admitted as few as 7% with behavior or 
reading problems; whereas others took as many as 48% to 50% with such 
problems)* 

Still, despite these large differences In Input characteristics, after 
equating the pupil Input of schools statistically, substantial and statistic 
cally significant differences e:JLsted between schools* Schools with the most 
advaaLiged students were not necessarily titose with the best outcomes and 
schools that had students from similar backgrounds often had vastly different 
outcomes* Simply put, these data Illustrate that pupil behavior and delin- 
quency rates at age 14 could not be explained by family background variables 
or by pupils* test or questionnaire scores at age 10* 

To study schools carefully with available resources, the Investigators 
reduced the number of schools studied from 20 to 12* Three main measures were 
collected on each studeni : (a) verbal reasoning scores at the age of 10, 
(b) parental occupation, and (c) students' scores on a behavioral question- 
naire completed by their primary school teachers* 

The researchers examined the extent of change In Intake In student popu- 
lation at each of the target schools over several consecutive years* In 
general, they found that the population at particular schools was relatively 
sUble, so that those schools with the most advantaged intdkea In 1971 main- 
tained their advantaged status through 1974* 

Process measures * The study neither tested a parti-.ular theory of 
schooling nor built on any preconceived Ideas about which ochool processes are 
Important* i general, the study examined processes derived from seven broad 
conceptual areas: academic emphasis; teacher actions in lessons, rewards and 
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punishments; conditions of learning for pupils; pupils' responsibilities and 
participation in the school; stability of teaching; and friendship-group 
organization* Data on processes were derived from interviews vit^ ^eachersy 
pupils* responses to a questionnaire! classroon observation* 

Observational procedures * The main series of observations consisted of 
one veek*s observation in each school, in middle-ability , third-year classes* 
In ally 402 lessons were tape-recorded and coded; most of these lessons (312) 
were in academic subjects* The investigators coded the activities of both 
teachers and pupils in each lesson* The observation periods were grouped into 
coding sections that focused first on the teacher, then on selected individual 
children, and finally on the whole class* Each section lasted five minutes, 
and this pattern was repeated throughout the lesson* First, the coders 
recorded whether the teacher focused on the subject matter, pupils* behavior, 
or somi» other academic, social, or administrative activity* In addition, 
observers noted whether the teacher interacted with students and if so, 
whether with the whole class or with individuals. They also coded examples of 
praise or punishment and any marked expressions of warmth or negative feelings 
toward children* 

Observers noted if students appeared to be engaged in tasks set by thQ 
teacher and the frequencies of other presumably less acceptable behaviors* 
The coders also selected five pupils £t random and recorded whether they were 
working at the appropriate task* The researchers reported not gnly the occur- 
rence of a behavior, but also the proportion of the class Involved in it* For 
example, the average pupil on-task behavior was 81*5% of each lesson and about 
75% of the teacher's time was spent on the subject matter of the lesson* In 
addition to structured, time-sampled observations, the investigators also 
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observed pUyground behavior, recording pupils* activities, and noting any 
physical violence between children and any unofficial sanctions by staff. 

Outcome PtasurtS t The Investigators used five outcome measures to assess 
the differential effects of Individual schools: attendance, student behavior 
In school, examination success, employment, and delinquency* Here we discuss 
only the results associated with achievement, attendance, and student 
behavior* 

The investigators report large differences in attendance rates /icross 
schools, even after variations in school Inputs were controlled* Pupil be- 
havior (e*g*, late arrival, off-task behavior, disruptive behavior) also 
varied considerably across schools after differences in Intake were con- 
trolled* The correlation between InUke and behavior was only *27, suggesting 
that schools with more disruptive students (at defined in terms of students* 
behavior in the primary school) did not necessarily have the worst classroom 
behavior* 

Altltough it was difficult to compare achievement, because of varlj^.tlon in 
tests and curriculum emphases across schools and the complexity of the exam- 
ination system, the researchers compared academic progress acroas the 12 
schools* Even after controlling for variations in Intake, a marked variation 
existed in achievement between schools* In general, school achievement was 
reasonably stable over two consecutive years (with the exception of one 
school)* However, marked, positive variation In achievement was a character- 
istic of only two schools In the sample (see Purkey & Smith, 1983a)* 

Interrelations of outcomes * Table 2 Illustrates the schools* relative 
rankings In terms of attendance, academic achievement, and desirable classroom 
pupil behavior* It shows that schools ranked high on any one of these mea- 
sures tended to rank high on the other two, and schools racked low on one 
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outcome also ranked low on the other two. However, Table 2 shows two glaring 
exceptioni to this pattern. In one instance, students who behaved well 

Table 2 



A Comparison of School Effectiveness 
Across Attendance, Academic Achievement, 
and Behavior Outcome Measures 



Attendance 


Academic 
Achievement 


Behavior 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


3 


6 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


8 


10 


6 


4 


6 


7 


10 


11 


8 


9 


9 


9 


3 


8 


10 


7 


7 


11 


12 


12 


12 


11 


2 



Note, 1 « highest, 12» " lowest 



had poor achieveinent and attended school less often* In another school 
students made relatively high academic progress despite relatively low 
attendance levels and a high amount of inappropriate classroom behavior. 

As Rutter and colleagues note, variatiif^ns in outcome do not necessarily 
prove that outcomes are influenced by what happens in schools* However, th tse 
data do strongly suggest that something more than intake measures produced the 
differential outcomes, and one can plausibly infer that something in the 
school was at wcrk. This argument would be stronger if the researchers could 
demonstrate that variations in school structure, school processes, and 
classroom behavior were consistently associated with variations in student 
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outcofflet« Wc now discuss factors that consistently ware found to be 
tssoclAted with more effective outcomes in the Rutter et al« study* 

Process findings * An ecedemic emphasis was associated with school 
achieyement gains* For exampl6| schools in which teachers assigned homework 
frequently (and teachers were monitored to be certain that they did so) tended 
to hare higher achievement than schools that seldom assigned homework* Note^ 
however, that the average time spent on homework (as reported by the pupils 
themselves) was not great in any of the schools and averaged only 13 to 35 
minutes or so across schools* (Similar findings are also reported in class- 
room studies, e*g*, Gocd, Grouws, & Ebmeier, 1983*) 

These findings, of course, do not demonstrate how and why homeKork is 
associated with increased achievement* For example, it may well be that in 
addition to its practical value as distributed practice, homework also 
symbolically emphasizes a school's concern for academic progress and its 
expectation that pupils vork independently* 

Another aspect of academic emphasis concerns teachera* expectabione fcr 
their pupils* Teacher expectations correlated positively and significantly 
with both attendance and academic outcomes* It could be argued that teachers 
are simply good Judges of children's abilities* However, when teacher expec- 
tations were compared with student ability at inUke, two schools in the 
bottom third with respect to academic expectations were in the top third with 
respect to initial student ability* 

Furthermore, the proportion of the school week devoted to teaching was 
associated with greater student achievement* The time actually spent teaching 
varied among the 12 schools from 21*9 to 24*2 hours per week, and was posi- 
tively correlated with pupil attendance* Taken together, the findings on 
academic emphasis suggest that students tend to make better progress both 
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behavlorally tnd academically In achools that focus on academic matters. This 
emphasis Is reflected In a well-planned curriculum and in teachers* high aca- 
demic expectations for students* 

Teacher orientation * The amount of school time spent on the lesson topic 
varied from 65% to over 85%; nevertheless^ time spent on the lesson topic was 
not significantly associated with academic success* An attentive^ well- 
behaved class provides the opportunity for effective teaching and productive 
leaning* What uee teachers oak^ of this opportunity^ however^ is crucial in 
determining what and how much children learn* 

Teachers in more successful schools spent a higher proportion of their 
time interacting with the clase ae a whole than with individual pupils* 
Lessons in the successful schools more frequently included periods of quiet 
vork when teachers expected pupils to work by themselves. 

Frequent disciplinary interventions in a school were associated with 
increased pupil off-task behavior* Teacher behavior that results in many 
interruptions of lessons and involves constant checking and reprimanding may 
perpetuate student behavior problems* Conversely^ schools where most 
lessons started promptly tended to have better outcomes and better student 
behavior* In general^ the findings on teacher management behavior in this 
study are remarkably similar to those reported by Kounin (1970)* 

Rewards and punishment * Overall^ the association between punishment and 
outcome was weak and inconsistent* The relationship between regards (praise^ 
appreciation) and outcome was more consistent^ and all forms of reward tended 
to be associated with better outcomes* Note^ however^ that teachers infre- 
quently used rewards (three or so instances of praise per lesson on average)* 
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Condi tloni of learning . Independent of specific rewards, schools varied 
In the extent to which they provided a pleasant, comfortable environment for 
students. One might expect good working conditions to encourage pupils to 
appreciate the school and perhaps to Identify with Its goals. To Investigate 
this possibility, Rutter et al. (1979) developed a I4-ltem scale measuring 
general school conditions such as freedom to use the building during breaks 
end the lunch period, access to the telephone, and so on. High scores on this 
scale were associated with higher scores on exams. As a case In point, when 
pupils were asked whether. If they needed to, they would talk to a member of 
the staff about a personal problem, a higher proportion of students In the 
schools with better attendance and academic achlevecent said that they would. 

Responsibilities and participation . Pupils were asked to describe the 
extent to which they were encouraged to take responsibility and to help manage 
their school lives. The proportion of students who had some sort of school 
role (e.g., team captain, homework monitor, school assembly, etc.) varied 
greatly across schools (from 7% to 50X)* and this proportion In each school 
correlated significantly and positively with classroom behavior and academic 
success. 

Major Conclusions 

Rutter (1983) suggests major conclusions from his earlier work Include 
the following: 

1. Secondary schools In Inner London differed markedly In the behavior 
end Achievement shown by students. 

2. Although schools varied In the proportion of behavlorally difficult 
or low-achieving children they admitted, these differences did not 
completely account for variations among schools in their pupils* 
subsequent behavior and attainment. This provides strong evidence 
that school factors affected students* behavior and schlevement. 

3. The variation among schools on the different pupil outcome measures 
was reasonably stable over periods of four or five years. 
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4. In gtntral, Individual schools performed fairly similarly on all out- 
come measures* That Is, schools in which students had better^* 
than-arerage behavior also had students with better achievement and 
less delinquency. There were some exceptions In this pattern^ but 
-2he trends were substantial. 

5. Differences in outcomes between schools were not due to physical 
factors such as size of the school or the age of the building. 

6» The differences among schools in outcomes were systematically related 
to school characteristics (e.g.^ identifiable factors in academic 
emphasis, teacher behavior, atc»)« 

7. Outcomes were also influenced by factors outside teachers* immediate 
control. For example, examination success tended to be better in 
schools with a substantial nucleus of children of at least average 
intellectual ability, and delinquency rates were higher in schools 
with many of the least able pupils. 

8. The effect of balance in intake was most marked with respect to 
delinquency and least important in the case of students* classroom 
behavior. 

9. The association between the combined measure of overall school 
process and each of the outcome measures was much stronger than was 
the relationship between any individual process variable and outcome 
measure. This suggests that these various social factors may combine 
to create a school ethos, or set of values, attitudes, and behaviors 
which characterize the school. 

10. The toUl pattern of findings indicates a strong probability that the 
association between school process and outcome reflects at least a 
partially causal process. 

This is a carefully conducted, important study. The data provided by 
Rutter et al. strongly suggest that school process has important effects on 
student outcome measures. Indeed, as noted earlier, Brookover et al. found 
that some white elementary schools obtained academic achievement scores an 
average of about one standard deviation above those in less successful white 
elementary schools matched for inUke. The difference in achievement ^)etween 
the successful and unsuccessful black schools was somewhat greater. 

Still, school inputs (more favorable student populations) were positively 
correlated with student outcomes and although strong and persuasive arguments 
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can be made that school process affected outcomes more than did input 
variables (e.g.> see Rutter, 1983) the data are correlational. Subsequent 
field experiments will help to detemine if processes Identified by Rutter et 
al« as characteristic of effectire schools can be manipulated in waye that 
lead to improved outcomes in other schools. This study collected more process 
data of better quality than did other school effects studies. Hoirevery the 
sample of teachers observed in each school and the range of process variables 
studied provide only a limited view of school life. The study has neverthe- 
less provided a solid foundation upon which subsequent experimental and obser- 
vational studies can build. 

Integrative Reviews of School Effects Research 
Not only have there been many attempts to define and study effective 
schools, there are also several literature reviews .order and integrate the 
studies that have been conducted. Purkey and Smithes (1983) review is one of 
the most comprehensive. Their review Is especially instructive because it 
includes a wide range of research approaches representing different theoreti- 
cal positions. 

Purkey and Smith (1983 ) 

These researchers argue that It is easy to conclude that the findings of 
recent school effects research contradict the conclusions of Coleman et al« » 
Jencks et al., and others. However, they note that new studies do not refute 
the earlier findings that easily measured structural differences among schools 
(library resources, etc.) are not consistently related to student achievement. 
Further, although recent research does not Indicate that there are large dif- 
ferences in achievement among schools, this research has important Implica- 
tions for practice. 
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Furkey and Smith's review examinea various types of school effectiveness 
research including outlier studies, case studies, surveys a:;d evaluations, as 
well as studies of program implementation and theories of organization iti 
schools and other institutions* 

Outlier studies * This type of school effectiveness research statisti- 
cally identifies highly effective and unusually ineffective schools and then 
examines behavior in these schools to determine what accounts for the differ- 
ences* Studies using the outlier approach included in the review were four 
studies conducted by the New York State Department of Education (1974a, 1974b, 
1976); a study conducted for the Maryland State Department of Education 
(Austin, 1976); as well as research by Lezotte, Edmonds, and Ratner (1974); 
Brookover and Schneider (1975); and a study of Delaware schools by Spartz, 
Valdes, HcCormick, Myers, and Geppert (1977). 

These studies generally show that the most cormon elements of effective 
schools are better control or discipline and high sUff e3q)ectations for stu- 
dent achievement. Each of these variables was evidenced In four of the seven 
studies for which there are data. An emphasis on instructional leadership by 
the principal or another important staff member was found to be important in 
three studies. 

Purkey and Smith note that these outlier studies are similar in some 
respects; however, variations in the findings from this research should serve 
as a caution to those who would reduce the school effects literature to five 
or six variables. 

Case studies . Eight school case studies were reviewed: Brookover et 
al., 1979; Brookover and Lezotte, 1979; California State Department of 
Education, 1980; Glenn, 1981; Levtne and Stark, 1981; Rutter et al. , 1979; 
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Ventzky tnd Wlnfleld, 1979; and Weber, 1971» The Inherent wtekness of the 
case study approach is the small sample sise; hovever, the commonality of 
findings aaong these studies and the similarity of their results to findings 
from other kinds of studies increase their credibility* 

After reviewing six of the case studies that examined a total of 43 
schools (Rutter et al* and Brookorer et al* were discussed separately because 
of their greater complexity), Purkey and Smith note that each case study 
focused on urban elementary schools and that the studies varied in quality of 
methodology an^ clarity of reporting. 

Fire factors were common to most, but not all, of the six case studies in 
this groupt (a) strong leadership by the principal or other staff, (b) h« {h 
expectations by staff for student achierament, (c) clear goalsp (d) an aca« 
demic emphasis for the school and an effective school«wide staff training pro« 
gram, and (e) a system for monitoring student progress* A focus on ord4r and 
discipline was found to be important in two of the studies and a large number 
of factors were specific to any single study* 

Program evaluations * Purkey and Smith also examined six program 
evaluation studies: Armor et al*, 1976; Doss and Holley, 1982; Hunter, 1979 
(three studies carried out by the Michigan Department of Education); and 
Triaman, Waller, and Wilder, 1976* They note that though these studies are 
methodologically stronger than the preceding two types of research, their 
findings are remarkably consistent with the other studies* 

Portrait of an effective school * Purkey and Smith found the following 
variables to be important process measures of school effectiveness: 
(1) school-site management--a number of studies Indicate that leadership and 
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ataff of th€ school need considerable autonomy In determining how they address 
problems; (2) Instructional leadership— though the reviewers are suspicious of 
the "great principal" theory, It seems clear that leadership Is necessary to 
Initiate and maintain school Iraprovemeat; (3) sUff sUblllty— once a school 
experiences success, retaining the sUff seems to maintain ef f ectlveaese or to 
promote further success; (4) curriculum articulation and organl2atlon--at the 
secondary level, a planned, purposeful program of courses seems to be academ- 
ically more beneficial than an approach that offers many electlves and few 
requirements; (5) school-wide sUff development— essential change Involves 
altering people's attitudes and behavior as well as providing them with new 
skills and techniques; (6) parental Involvement and support— though the evi- 
dence on this Issue Is mixed. It Is reasonable to assume that parents need to 
be Informed of school goals and school responsibilities; (7) school-wide 
recognition of academic success— the school culture Is partially reflected In 
the ceremonies. Its symbols, and the accomplishments It officially recognizes; 

(8) maximized learning time— if schools emphasize academics, then a greater 
proportion of the school day will be devoted to academic subjects; and 

(9) district support— fundamental change, building- level management, staff 
stability, and so on all depend on support from the district office. 

Purkey and Smith believe that other process variables must be present as 
well: (a) collaborative planning and collegial relationships, (b) sense of 
community, (c) clear goals and high expectations, and (d) order and disci- 
pline* 

Other Synthesis Reviews 

Cohen . Cohen (1983) provides an overview and framework for interpreting 
the rapidly accumulating knowledge base concerning schooling practices that 
contribute to student achievement. He notes that existing summaries are fine 
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as far as they go, but that by presenting only lists of variables, they fail 
to provide information on how these factors are interrelated, how they can 
actually be implemented, or their effects, 

Cohen points out that by attempting to explain differences between 
schools' average level of student achievement, most previous research over- 
looks the important fact that most of the variance in student achievement 
(between 70X and 90%) actually occurs within schools. Also, the exclusive 
focus on average differences between schools assumes that all school resources 
are equally available to and utilized by each student in a school. Yet, with- 
in schools many students are grouped into tracks and within classes into abil- 
ity groups. These groups are exposed to different teacher skills, instruc- 
tional practices, curriculum materials, and social environments, all of which 
are believed to influence school learning. 

Cohen suggests three characteristics of effective schools that can be 
used to organize existing research. First, school effectiveness is clearly 
dependent upon effect./e classroom teaching. Second, school effectiveness 
requires the careful coordination and management of the instructional program 
at the building level. Finally, effective schools generate a sense of shared 
values and culture amor 'oth students and staff. 

Cohen notes that research on schcol practices is not as well developed as 
that on classroom practices; there are fewer studies, less frequent replica- 
tion of findings across studies, and fewer concretie ^descriptions of specific 
behaviors and practi*. . > Despite these def iciencitis there are Several impor- 
tant general research findings concerning the management and coordination of 
instruction. First, the curriculum and instructional programs in effective 
schools, especially elementary schools, are interrelated. This means that 
school goals, grade-level and classroom instructional objectives. 
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Instructional content and actlvltleti and measures of pupil performance are 
all carefully coordinated such that the Instructional efforts of tc^^chers and 
other Instructional staff are consistent and additive. 

This Interconnectedness among several elements of the Instructional pro- 
gram has several Implications. First| It requires that schools have clear, 
public, and agreed-upon Instructional goals that form the basis for selecting 
objectives, content, and materials. Second, the Interrelationships Impljr that 
extreme differences In time allocation to the same content do not exist within 
a schoo?^ Cohen argues that extreme time allocation differences probably 
reflect fJie substitution of teacher preferences for the formal academic goals 
of the school, and result in students in various classes being exposed to 
functionally different curricula (see Berliner, 1979). Interrelatedncss also 
implies that prevailing norms which grant considerabjLe autonomy to teachers 
behind the closed door of the classroom carry less weight than do the shared 
goals of the professioual staff. Furthermore, the expectations and instruc- 
tional activities of nonclassroom specialists (e.g., resource teacher, reading 
specialists, etc.) ajr«^ consistent with and supportive of the efforts of the 
classroom teachers. Finally, there is overlap between the content of instruc- 
tion and the content included in measures of pupil performance. If textbooks 
and tests are not carefully coordinated (either at the school or district 
level), test results do not accurately reflect student learning. For an 
extended discussion of this problem, see Freeman et al. (1983). 

According to Cohen, this argument for coordination of curriculum and 
instruction is obVzoUBf Just as a description of effective teaching practices 
seems obviou8m However, coordination in schools apparently occurs infrequent- 
ly. Furthermore, coordination of goals and content with performance measures 
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suggests tn Itntge of schools thtt conforms closely to a cUsslcsl model of 
bureAucr«cy. However, he notes thtt descriptions of the organize tlon of 
effective schools differ notebly from whet Is believed ebout schools In 
general. He suggests that perhaps effective schools are different from most 
other schools; in particular, they are better managed, their work Is more fre- 
quently directed toward appropriately limited, shared goals; and instructional 
practices are more advanced and consistent with the most recent research. 

Edmonds . Ronald Edmonds, until his untimely death in 1983, had been one 
of the key figures in the school effectiveness movement. His work represented 
a «jor integrative attempt to demonstrate that schools are not interchange- 
able and that some schools have much more impact than others with similar 
resources serving similar popaiations. Edmonds, more than anyone, had been 
responsible for the communicatLon of the belief that sdhaola can and do make a 
difference. 

In addition to the basic issue of school effectiveness (Do schools make a 
difference?), Edmonds spent much time dealing with (a) the investiga felon of 
pupil background characteristics that affect school effectiveness, (b) the 
generality of school effectiveness, (c) comparison of methods for evaluating 
school effectiveness, (d) the equity of proposed evaluation procedures, and 
(e) the comparison of effective and ineffective schools (Edmonds, 1983). 

His most salient contribution was the articulation of a model for 
characterlilng effective schools. His model underlies many of the school 
Improvement models now being implemented in many American schools. Edmonds 
(1982) contended that 

the correlates of effective schools are (a) the leadership of the 
principal characterized by substantial attention to the quality of 
instruction, (b) a pervasive and broadly understood instructional 
focus, (c) an orderly, safe climate conducive to teaching and 
learning, (d) teacher behaviors that convey the expectation that 
all students are to obtain at least minimum mastery, and (e) the 
use of measures of pupil achievement on the basis for program 
evaloation. 



Two of the many school improvement projects that have been stimulated in part 
by Edmonds* work follow* 

Application of Findings from School Effects Research 
At present there is clear evidence that many schools, school districts, 
and state departments of education are applying the results of school effec- 
tiveness research in order to improve student performance* Nevertheless, 
there is a paucity of data that indicate how well or in what way research 
findings are implemented in particular schools and how various forms and 
processes of implementation relate to student performance* Fortunately, how*' 
ever, many evaluation projects are in progress and three of these efforts will 
be discussed in this section* 

Milwaukee's Project RISE 

McCormack^'Larkin and Kritek * McCormack-Larkin and Kritek (1983) note 
that although the quest to identify the characteristics of ins true t ions lly 
effective schools continues, some urban school districts are currently using 
available evidence to design and implement programs* One such program began 
in Milwaukee in March 1979 when the school board directed the administration 
to develop a plan for improving achievement in 18 elementary and two middle 
schools that scored lowest on annual achievement tests* Project RISE is based 
upon three assumptions* First, virtually all students, regardless of their 
family background, race, or socio-economic status, can acquire the basic 
skills* Second, inappropriate school expectations, norms, and practices 
account for the underachievement of many low-income and minority students* 
Third, the literature on effective schools and classrooms identifies expecta- 
tions, norms, practices, and policies that are associated with high achieve- 
ment* 
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In particular, the researchers believed that eight features needed to be 
implemented in school programs} (a) the belief among faculty and students 
that all students can learn and that the school is prim4^?:ily responsible for 
their learning; (b) a strong sense of academic mission; (c) a high level of 
professional cr.llegiality among staff members; (d) a strong sense of student 
identification and affiliation with the school; (e) grade level expectations 
and standards in reading, math, and language; (f) an accelerated learning pro- 
gram for students performing well below grade level (a component of the 
accelerated learning program is whole-class instruction at grade level, 
supplemented by small-group instruction at the students* actual skill levels); 
(g) increased time used for active student learning; and (h) a structured 
learning environment. 

RISE schools abandoned the system-wide ungraded, continuous-progress 
school organization approach and developed grade-level objectives and stan- 
dards. Grade-level standards were the prerequisites for success at the next 
grade level. Teachers used these standards as a guide in their planning, and 
students and parents were informed of them by a checklist. 

Project RISE completed three years at the end of the 1981-1982 school 
year. Although the program continues, it is reasonable to ask now whether or 
not it has achieved its goals. Results on a standardized test administered by 
the school district appear in Table 3. 

McCormack and Kritek note that RISE schools have shown improvement in 
mathematics and some improvement--though not as dramatic--in reading. They 
note that the percentage of students ia Project RISE who scored ia the average 
or high range on the MAT has increased by about 25% in mathetaatics, and 
mathematics performance of Project RISE students is ncM comparable with that 
of other students in the district. Differences in achievement in the two sub- 
jects can possibly be attributed to the comprehensive instructional insendce 
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Table 3 



Percent of Students in Milwaukee in Average or 
High Categories on MAT 



School City 

Ytar Avf. RISE Dlfftrtncfl 



Third Gndfl Rodinf 





7J 


SI 


22 




41 


47 


21 


If77-1f7l 


70 


S3 


17 


1»7i-l»7» 


74 


S3 


21 


1»7»-1W 


74 


S9 


17 


1910-1911 


77 


44 


13 


SfCood Gndfl Rfltdini 




19l1-19f2 


41 


44 


4 




Third Gradfl Huh 




197S-1974 


73 


S4 


7t 


1974-1977 


a 


S2 


t4 


1977-1971 


71 


S2 


19 


1971-1979 


75 


S4 


t9 


1979-1910 


t1 


73 


1 


1910-1911 


64 


12 


2 




Sflcond Gradfl Huh 




1W-19f2 


to 


•0 


0 




Fifth Gndfl Rfltdin{ 




197S-1974 


4S 


34 


29 


1974-1977 


44 


31 


24 


t97/-197i 


4S 


39 


24 


1971-1979 


U 


4S 


21 


1 979-1 9K 


41 


41 


20 


1910-1911 


72 


S4 


14 


1911-1912 


71 


SI 


13 




Fifth Gndfl Htth 




197S-1974 


U 


40 


24 


1974-1977 


44 


44 


20 


1 977-1 97i 


41 


SO 


11 


197»-1979 


70 


SI 


12 


1979-1 WO 


73 


44 


7 


1910-1911 


80 


77 


3 


19ai-1H2 


13 


79 


4 
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programs provided by a committed group of Title I math teachers* These 
teachers worked with classroom teachers^ using the key instructional behaviors 
included in the eight features outlined above* 

Stilly the findings raise some areas of concern* Rutter et al* (1979) 
and Rutter (1983) argue an *'ethos effect^" yet when schools have uneven 
effects across different outcome measures and for various students^ it is 
difficult to understand why a climate variable like ethos should have diverse 
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outcomes in various subject areas. Clearly, presumed geneml features of 
effective schools cannot explain effects that are specific to subject matter. 

Milwaukee school board policy has changed on two Important Issues^ at 
least partly because of the Influence of Project RISE. First, the schools 
have shifted from an ungraded primary to a graded system. As of the 1983 
school year. Grades 1, 2, and 3 exist officially for the first time In approx- 
imately 40 years, and grade-level objectives have been adopted system wide. 
Second, schools can now retain primary students who have not mastered the 
skills deemed essential for the next grade level. It Is possible that the 
retention of students in a grade may partially explain higher scores In future 
testing. (If a greater percentage of students repeat a grade level, part of 
the gain may be due to additional Instruction.) 

The Investigators note that Project RISE has required only a small amount 
of money, and no new sUff, new materials, and so on. Nevertheless, Project 
RISE appears to have achieved some success. For example, it is clear that one 
concrete goal of the program** that of raising district achlevement«->has been 
achieved to some extent, especially in some schools and in the area of mathe- 
matics. 

New York City^s School Improvement Project 

Clark and McCarthy . Clark and McCarthy (1983) note that the School 
Improvement Project (SIP) is based on five factors derived from the school 
effectiveness literature, which focuses on causes of school failure (Edmonds, 
1979). These five factors are administrative style, instructional emphasis 
on basic skills, school climate, ongoing assessment of pupil progress, and 
teacher expectations. SIP builds on typical school effectiveness research 
because it sets goals for school improvement and establishes a system for 
obtaining these goals. This project is a response to one criticism of the 
school effectiveness literature, that longitudinal studies of Improvement 
projects in a variety of schools have not been conducted. 
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This school chtng€ project Is tlso btscd on Edmonds' (1979) contention 
that schools can educttc til children, regardless of family bsckground. In 
June, 1979 the Chancellor of the New York City public school system Issued 
a memorandum to community school districts and all principals In elementary 
schools, Inviting them to submit applications for participation in New York 
City's School Improvement Project. Of the 43 schools that applied, 10 were 
selected to participate in 1979-1980. three criteria were used to select 
schools: voluntary participation of the principal (with the superintendent's 
approval), a match between school needs and SIP objectives, and a lack of 
other development programs in the school* An additional nine schools from the 
original pool joined the project in 1980-1981. In the third year, four new 
schools entered SIP at the discretion of community superintendents. 

Most students in eight of the 10 schools in the first cohort were 
minority, and over half were designated as low Income. From 20Z to CIZ of the 
students in a school were at or above grade level. During the first project 
year, SIP schools conducted a needs assessment, formed school planning commit- 
tees, developed improvement plans, and revi<(wed and refined the plans. The 
plans were implemented during the second year, and strengths and weaknesses 
were identified. 

Implementation of revised plan activities in first-cohort schools was 
considered somewhat successful by principals and liaisons. The most success- 
ful plan activities Implemented in all seven schools were reading and language 
arts programs and test sophistication programs in reading and ma'thematics. 
The original schools implemented an average of 14 plan components, in compari- 
son to 21 components Instituted by second-cohort schools in 1981-1982. 

Preliminary student achievement data from spring 1979 to spring 1982 (see 
Table 4) indicate the percentage of students reading at and above grade level 
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TabU 4 




rit«t«coiiott 

S«e««i-C«h«tt (8)« 
Caitt« 

Diff«r««c« Utsfttm SIP 



+7.« 
-0.2X 



1<" i_ 

l»Oftl 40 

•fS.8X 
2,317 3^.^ 
44 .3% 

47.5 143,127 51.3 148,581 

4-3 •8X 

4-2.5Z 



43 .21 



,0*. rr- "SC^l X-,ro^-.t in M« Tor. Cttr. JroUti«. of . Pr.J.ct" T... CU^ 

;!5!-HJL':«.r. i«3. '--""nvrTrtr iitj :i i .cor.. -.r, «.ir *r:''^''"S-r.Jr 

••nllMat flf«t.. f.t ..rt y..t " „, „t «« ^ . 

em. >^.*i c^*tt .ei,..i. *"J!!?;5J 1;/; X I«o.i»»i .d»Mi. dt.,^- f . 

Sn":::.:?.' - mciua.- m cttr-id. ftr.".. t.cu-.d .r. .0, .i^n^rr .choou .„d ct.d.. 

5 ««4 4 In 81 lttt«f»«41at« achoola. 



..ch y..r -..ufd by th« Cllfoml. Achl«T««nt T«t. Tor b.o of th. 
thr.. y..r. dat. w.r. .n.ly..d, SIP .chool. .ho-.d ,r..t.r Incr..... th.n 

cth.r city .chool. In p.rc.nUg. of .tud.nt. r..dln, .t or .bor. gr.d. l.r.l. 
Por .«.PU, b.tw.« .print 1980 .nd .prlng 1981, 15 SIP .chool. h.d . 6.3% 
Incr...., co^.r.d to 3.8% for clty.«ld. .chool.. B.t...n 1981 .nd 1982, 

SIP .Chool. contlnu.d to .ho- Incr...... whll. clty.«ld. .chool. d.cr....d by 

.3%. 

According to Eub.nk. .nd L.rln. (1983), .chl.T.«nt d.t. In th. H«r York 
City ProJ.ct .r. .ncour.glng. Th.y not. th.t th. ..T.n .chool. th.t lnltl.t.d 
l.pror.i-nt pUn. In 1980-1981 h.d .n .r.r.g. Incr.... of 16 point. b.t-..n 
.prlng 1979 .nd .prlng 1982 In th. p.rc.nt.g. of .tud.nt. r..dlng .t or .bo« 
gr.d. I.T.I. Ho-.T.r, th.y .l.o not. th.t th... .chl.T...nt g.ln. h.r. 
.t.blll..d .nd th.t only . f« thlrd.y..r .chool. r.gl.fr.d notlc.bl. g.ln. 
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in 1981*1982* It would be Important to knov more about the plans and their 
degree of implementation in schools where improvement continues* 

Tha project administrators believe that vital leadership came from 
principals; in schools where the plan worked^ the principals supervised and 
coordinated implementation of the plan components and monitored results 
closely* 

One implication of this project is that researchers need to obtain 
teachers* and principals* commitments to the SIP program* Indeed, the project 
now requires that principals, 60% to 70% of the staff, and the parents agree 
to participate through a formal vote* The program currently smphasizes that 
the liaison acts as a facilitator and the principal as a supervisor of the 
process* 

Other School Improvement Efforts 

The general programs discussed in the above section are but a few of the 
many school improvement projects under way* Despite nany problems associated 
with the extant data base available for designing school improvement plans, 
many projects are {n progress* Unfortunately, some districts have simply 
taken plans developed in other districts and applied them with fe^, if any, 
modifications* However, persons who have studied the literature rightfully 
advocate that schools or school districts need to develop plans that are rele«* 
vant to their unique needs and populatio i. Furthermore, districts must 
understand the change ipvoceeQ if schooi. effectiveness literature is to be used 
appropriately* 

Purkey and Smith (1985) aptly summarize the implications of recent 

research for schools* 

It would mean, for schools, increased involvement of 
teachers and other staff members in decision making, 
e^anded opportunities for collaborative planning, and 
flexible change strategies that can reflect the unique 
* personality* of each school. 
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Thut, tml««« dlitrlcts utilize tpproprltt* chtng* 8tr«tegle«, presiur* 
for IfflBtdlat* «chool chang. will le«d to th« att.mpt to Improve .chools 
through unlfor* policy «Undard« (e.g., *11 tchools will have honework, school 
plana, three year* of mathematlca, etc.) and may negatively affect the 
achievement of puplla In achooli that are already moat effective. Finn (1983) 
reasons that effective schools have become so because they have developed 
their own goals, norms, «nd expectations. He suggests that the problem Is not 
that all schools will be required to have higher sUndards per se, but that 
the mandate to have such sUndards may erode the pride and the continuing 
commitment of good schools to seek better solutions to educational problems. 

Finn (1983) argues this point: 

The schools In a given system or sUte are apt to be simi- 
lar with respect to relatively superficial matters but 
dissimilar along dimensions that matter more; yet the 
Inertlal autonomy of schools qua schools also means that 
efforts to make Ineffective schools more closely resemble 
effective schools In the ways that matter most are certain 
to be very difficult and quite likely to meet with little 
success. Moreover, policymakers seeking greater unifor- 
mity must be terribly careful lest they "level downward 
through well-intentioned efforts that wind up sapping the 
vlUllty of the most effective schools rather than invigo- 
rating the others, (p. 5-6) 

Goodlad (1983) provides empirical support for Finn's contention that 
schools appear the same on many superficial dimensions but vary in Important, 
subtle ways. He suggests that it is futile to attempt to Improve many 
ineffective schools unless these schools demonstrate some basic initiative 
towards change. Goodlad writes, 

But the less satisfying schools described are not suffi- 
ciently in charge of their own destiny to build agendas 
from these daU and subsequently to Uke action. They are 
not healthy organisms. They simply are not good candi- 
dates for tackling the difficult Usks of curricula and 
pedagogical reform. The first step is for them to become 
more effective in the conduct of present business and in 
the process to become more satisfying places for those 
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associated with them* They need data about their present 
condition and considerable support and encouragement in 
the needed process of renewal, (p. 269-270). 



Thus, if schools do not have agnnement among staff on school-vide goals, 
telling them to develop such goals may be irrelevant. Such schools may be 
able to change only after they are convinced that change is necessary, receive 
outside help in assessing curriculum and instruction, and in some cases, 
specific information about how to bring about needed change. 

Many school improvement efforts begin with a needs assessment survey that 
solicits input from the school staff to outline school problems and general 
needs. However, one could argue that school staff may not be able to identify 
certain problems and issues, and that external review might help schools to 
analyze their current strengths and weaknesses. For example, the descriptions 
of schools provided by Jackson (1981a, 1981b) and by LIghtfoot (1981a, 1981b) 
not only differ from each other but would likely differ from descriptions 
provided by the staffs of these schools. There are many of views what a school 
is and should be, and both internal and external assessments may be necessary 
in order to describe accurately a school's problems and potential* 

Criteria for Evaluating School Plans 

Although there has been considerable talk about the need for school 
plans, researchers and educators rarely describe individual school plans in 
Journal articles or technical reports. By what criteria can we Judge school 
plans? Implicitly, the criteria for Judging plans seem to be the percentage of 
faculty involved in developing a plan and the number of faculty who accept the 
plan as valid. There can be bad plans as well as good ones, however, and some 
plans might constrain experimentation and growth, while others would encourage 
these activities. On the other hand, a school must start somewhere. Some 
schools will never change unless external pressure is brought on them to do so 
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and although staff agreeaent is desirable^ the best that can be done In some 
situations is to work around those who are uncooperative but entrenched, 

DaU froB studies of school improvement are less likely to explain why 
results are obtained or the most promising ways to develop school improvement 
plans. Although the plans are said to be stimulated by school effects and 
teacher effects research, it is often difficult to identify their research 
basis. In general, documentation focuses on the extent to which teachers, 
parents, and administrators are involved in developing the plans, and far too 
little attention is paid to the Validity of the plans themselves or the extent 
to which they are implemented in actual practice. 

Implementation of School Plans 

Information is especially needed concerning the extent and quality of 
school plan implementation in individual classrooms. Without descriptions of 
intended and actual implementation of instructional, organizational, and 
social processes, it is difficult to assess why achievement increases in some 
schools and not in others. The seriousness of this question is reflected in 
the observation of Purkey and Smith (1983a) that only one-half of the schools 
participating in Milwaukee's Project RISE showed achievement increases. Were 
achievement increases due to motivational factors or to identifiable changes 
in instructional behavior? 

Other school improvement projects report similar variation. For example, 
McCarthy, Canner, and Pershing (1983) note that 60% of the schools in the 
New York City Project were successful. They further n te that schools imple- 
mented instructional plans more successfully than plans related to improving 
cchool climate, parental participation, or school administration. 
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Future School Evaluation Plana 

Futura school avaluations must have better conceptual statenents of what 
the school improTenent program is (What is the independent variable? 
improved statements of theory (Why is the program expected to work?), and 
more thorough observational evaluations (preferably by persons who are inde- 
pendent of the school district) of what takes place in schools. Too uuch of 
the current school improvement activity naively proceeds as though the exia<« 
tence of a school plan that is widely accepted will positively influence 
achievement outcomes. 

The Process of Implementation 

Fullan (1985) extensively examines how change processes work. He 
contends that an awareness of the conditions of change is critical if the 
effective schools literature is to be appropriately applied. His paper dis- 
cusses a number of issues related to school change--Should participation be 
mandatory? At what level should the process be implemented (individual class- 
room, individual school, or district level)? ,How much variation should be 
encouraged (at the classroom level, at the building level)? Should large- or 
small-scale approaches be used? 

He contends that the process of implementation is crucial. Although it 
is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the change literature, it is use- 
ful to highlight briefly the steps that Fullan recommends in helping partici- 
pants to develop new skills in a manner that is satisfying and meaningful to 
participants: 

1. Change takes place over time; 

2. the initial stages of any significant change atmye involve anxiety 
and uncertainty; 

3. ongoing technical assistance and psychological support are crucial 
if the anxiety is to be coped with; 
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A« change Involves learning new skills through practice and feedback— It 
Is Incremental and developmental; 

5. the most fundamental breakthrough occurs when people can understand 
the underlying conception and rationale with respect to "why this new 
way works better;" 

6« organizational conditions within the school (peer notmsy adminis- 
trative leadership) and In relation to the school (e«g*| external 
administrative support and technical help) are Important; 

7« successful change Involves pressure^ but It Is pressure through 
vntevactxon with peers and other technical and administrative 
leaders. 



Although the literature yields a number of statements concerning the 
characteristics of effective schools^ there are several limitations that must 
be considered when one uses extant findings for program planning* Th«se 
limitations are similar In many ways to the problems of Implementing findings 
from teacher effects research (e,g*| Berliner, 1977; Good, Biddle, & Brophy, 
1983); however, the Issues related to school effectiveness are more complex 
because there are fewer observational data that describe school processes, and 
Independent Investigators have not conducted carefully controlled field 
experiments* 

Independent Variables 

To date not a single naturalistic study of effective schools provides 
basic data (means and standard deviations for each classroom) to demonstrate 
that the behavior of Individual teachers in one school differs from the 
behavior of teachers in other schools* It will be important for future 
research to examine how schools vary in terms of various quantitative measures 
(e*g*, How imich homework Is assigned per class?) and qualitative measures 
(e*g*, Does homework consist largely of drill or is it designed to develop 
independent study skills? How do teachers use such work — do they examine it, 
cooMnt on it, and use it as part of the basis for assigning a grade?)* 



Limitations of Extant Research 
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Validity 

In thii paper wt have described studies that allov one to determine If 
and how schools Influence average student performance. Although Information 
about students* performance on criterion-referenced and norm- referenced 
achievement tests Is valuable (If those tests are congruent with the curricu- 
lum actually used In the classroom), academic achievement Is only part of what 
many citizens and educators mean by an effective teacher or an effective 
school. Most studies have examined only student achievement (studies by 
Brookover et al.^ 1979 and Rutter et al. , 1979 are Important and notable 
excctptlons)* 

As a case In point, Miller (1983) argues and provides data to support his 
contention that the scientific literacy—the ability to read about, under- 
stand, and express an opinion on scientific issues--of most Americans is 
appallingly low* Arguments could also be made about students* performance in 
other areas. For example, Goodlad (1983) contends that students are very 
passive in their reaction to school events and that schools should help to 
stimulate more student thinking. Hence, there are many possible outcomes of 
schooling, and although it is important to acknowledge and to utilize appro- 
priately new data about effective schools, it is inadvisable to equate school 
effects on achievement with effectiveness per se, because many important out- 
comes of schooling have not been examined. (Others, too, have reached similar 
conclusions; see Cuban, 1983; Purkey & Smith, 1983a5 Ralph & Fennessey, 1983| 
and Rowan et al. , 1983). 

Stability 

It would be disturbing to go to the trouble and expense of identifying 
effective schools only to learn that these schools do not have stable effects 
on student achievement across consecutive years. This would be the equivalent 
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of attempting to dctcrmln* whtt makei an effective football team by 
Identifying a football team that li outstanding during one year (e.g., the 
1982 World Champion San Franclico Forty Nlneri) and studying that team Inten- 
sively the following year (e»g,, policies related to scouting, drafting, 
training, game strategy, etc*), only to discover that the team did not even 
make the playoffs during the year when observatlcnal measures were collected* 

Available evidence does not provide generallzabla Information about the 
sUblllty of effective schools. It does appear that the aVQVag^ stability of 
school effects on student fichlevement Is low* Rowan and Denk (1982) estimate 
that only about IQZ of the schools drawn from a large sample were consistently 
effective or Ineffective (l»e.. In the top or bottom quartlle of the residual 
distribution ov<ir consecutive years), and only 5X were effective or ineffec- 
tive over three consecutive years* 

Rowan and Denk (1982) used dat« provided by the California Assessment 
Program (California State Depcrtraent of Education, 1977) to construct two 
measures of instructional effectiveness for sixth-grade achievement in 810 
classes from 1975-1977* The two measures they used were (a) trend analysis 
(Is the school improving over consecutive years?) and (b) regression-based 
residuals* They note that the trend analysis was biased against schools 
ser^/lng low-SES populations and that decreases in scores from year to year 
were significantly correlated with changes in the socio-economic composition 
of these schools* student bodies* Moreover, they found that this measure of 
effectiveness lacked stability; the correlation between gains made from 1975 
to 1976 and gains from 1976 to 1977 was -*45* 

Thuse researchers also examined the bias and stability of a measure based 
on residuals* As expected, this measure was not correlated to measures of 
student background; however, the measure was relatively unstable* For 
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example, the correlttlon of residuals for 1975 and 1976 was only .24; for 1976 
and .19 for 1977* These results are consistent with other studies of the 
stability of residuals (e.g., Forsythe, 1973 and Jencks et al«, 1972)* Thus, 
the stability of school effectiveness measures varies according to the pro- 
cedure used to estimate stability; however, all comparlslons Indicate that the 
average stability of school effects on student achievement Is low. 

Some data suggest that performance In "effective" schools may be more 
stable than In other schools. Recall that In Weber's (1971) study tvo of the 
schools (50%) maintained their effectiveness over consecutive years. Rutter 
et al. (1979) and Rutter (1983) report that schools that were effective 
(achievement, attendance, behavior) generally maintained their effectiveness 
over several consecutive years. 

Other evidence also suggests that at least some. aspects of school effects 
are stable over time. Reynolds, Jones, and St. Leger (1976) found a correla- 
tion of .85 for school attendance rates over seven years and of .56 for aca- 
demic attainment over the same period of time. Such stability Justifies the 
study of effective schools and attempts to describe successful practice In 
these schools. However, the study of stability presents major technical and 
conceptual problems to those who study schools as organizational, Instruc** 
tlonal units. Why do some schools achieve highly one year but not the next? 
If strong principal leadership Is an Important variable In school achievement, 
how and why does achievement vary from year to year? 

Multiple Criteria 

In addition to questions of the stability of school effects on students* 
performance, there is also the issue of whether schools are generally effec- 
tive or whether effectiveness is limited to a few areas of student perfor- 
mance. Unfortunately, this Important question has received little attention; 
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most studies of school effectiveness Include only Achievement measures* The 
dete thet do exist suggest that effective schools can positively Influence 
different outcome measures simultaneously* For example, Rutter et al, (1979) 
found that schools that had favorable effects on student achievement also 
generally had positive effects on attendance and classroom behavior, (See 
also related evidence reviewed by Rutter, 1983)* 

Hd^ever, to repeat, there Is little evidence directly related to the 
question of how general school effects are, and the outcome measures used to 
^MM^MM generality appear to be logically related to achievement (attendance, 
classroom behavior, engagement rates, etc«)« Whether schools that help 
students to learn to express themselves well through written essays, to 
develop adequate computer skills, and/or to understand scientific processes 
well are the same schools that have high average scores on standardized 
achievement tests Is an open question that needs to be explored* 

Practical and Conceptual Issues 

It seems unreasonable to Include data from pupils who do not attend a 
school In analyses measuring school effectiveness* Despite the obvious nature 
of this observation, many schools with high turnover rates Include In their 
achievement data scores of numerous students who received only limited 
Instructlor In the school* If valid and reliable measures of school effects 
are to be obtained. Investigators must establish and report minimum Instruc** 
tlonal time periods for Including students or teachers In a data set* One 
reason the stability of residual gain achievement scores Is low In some 
studies may be that not enough care has been taken to determine whether a stu- 
dent has been "taught" In a particular school and to associate the student 
with particular teadhevs and claeses* For example, Averch et al* (1974) note 
that In their extensive review of Input-output studies only one study 
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(Hanushek, 1970) matched student achievement with resources that teachers and 
students vere actually exposed to. 

Rowan et al. note that roost studies of effective schools do not measure 
the instructional performance of an entire school. Rather, schools are 
labeled as effective on the basis of assessments of instructional outcomes 
at only one or two grade levels and in only one or two curriculum areas (for 
an exception, see Wellisch, MacQueen, Carriers, & Duck, 1978). Also, these 
authors argue that even within curriculum areas and at a tingle grade level, 
schools may not bd uniformly effective for all types of students. Marco 
(1974) studied 70 Title I schools and found a correlation of only .32 between 
indexes of instructional effectiveness calculated separately for students of 
high and low ability (cf. Shoemaker, 1982). 



Only a few types of schools have been studied extensively. For example, 
researchers have more frequently attempted to identify effective inner-city 
schools and rural schools than to study effective suburban schools. Also, 
most attempts to improve schools have focused on elementary schools. The 
implications of the effective schools literature for suburban or secondary 
schools are therefore uncertain. 

Correlational Evidence 

Most of the research attempting to associate school effects with student 
learning is correlational. Although this information is valuable, correla- 
tional evidence only allows one to inf^r that two variables are associated, 
not thit either variable directly influences the other. As Rowan et al. 
(1983) point out, the finding that strong principal leadership is associated 
with clarity of instruction and student achievement does not necessarily mean 
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that effcctivt prlncipala cause toachera In thalr schools to be focused and 
systematic. It may well be that a capable teaching faculty preceded leader- 
ship and enabled the principal to assume a strong and actiye role* 

Furthermorei correlational statements describe a relationship at one 
point in time* If one assumes that existing literature is valid and that car* 
tain factors are associated with effectiveness ltidership)| research 

only indicates that principal leadership and student achievement are corre** 
lated; it does not provide evidence about how one can become a leader* 

Nonlinear Relationships 

Hany teacher effects researchers argue that most teacher behaviors have a 

nonlinear relationship with student achievement (Berliner^, 1977; Good» Biddle, 
& Brophy> 1975; and Soar & Soar> 1979)* A linear relationship means that # 
teacher behavior and a student outcome measure are directly relatcd--increases 
in the teacher behavior are accompanied by increases in student achievement* 
Research on teaching has often found nonlinear relationships between classroom 
processes and student achievement* One relatively common nonlinear pattern is 
an **inverted-n*" In this pattern, outcome measures are associated with an 
optimal level of a classroom process (or teacher behavior), so that teachers 
who eschibit toe little or too much of this process have less positive effects 
on students than do teachers who use the correct amount* 

Many school effects variaoles probably have nonlinear relationships with 
outcomes as well, but the paucity of observational data collected in this 
research makes it impossible to assess the claim* Still, it seems likely that 
a school could have either too few or too many rules, or could assign either 
too much or too little homework* Even teacher expectations can be too high as 
well as too low (Edmonds, 1983; Good & Brophy, 1984)* Unfortunately, too many 
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advocates of change based on the school effectiveness literature assume linear 
relationships— if a little is good, more is certain to be better. 

Averages Can Be Misleading 

Studies of large samples of schools yield important profiles of more and 
less successful schools, but these are usually gr^up aoamges that may or may 
not describe how a single effective teacher actually behaves in a particular 
effective school. Persons who use research to guide practice sometimes e?q)ect 
all teachers" behavior to reflect the group average. Such simplistic thinking 
is apt to cause the literature to be too broadly and inappropriately applied. 

It is also important to consider the appropn<xb^ne88 and affect a of 
schooling for specific types of students. It would seem important to make 
mathematics (and other subjects) as interesting for girls as for boys, for 
example, and for minority as well as majority students (extant data on this 
point are not encouraging). It seems unreasonable to call a school excellent 
if one group of students is not making progress; however, if school effects 
are reported only in total averages, it will not be possible to discover 
whether certain groups experience poor growth in an otherwise good school. 

School Plans/Teacher Autonomy 

There is presently great interest in individual schools conducting needs 
assessments and developing their own plans. Many advocates of school improve- 
ment argue that because of unique student and teacher populations, community 
characteilstics, histories, and resources, schools must have autonomy in 
developing plans. However, this same logic dictates that teachers and depart- 
ments also need a degree of autonomy to chart their own directions and to 
record their progress. Ironically, many of those who argue most strongly for 
school autonomy ar« least interested in teacher autonomy. Although we believe 
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that 80ffl€ consensus on schools goals snd use of resources across en entire 
staff is necessary, there can be too much as well as too little school-vide 
planning* 

Whether departments in secondary schools are in agreement about curricula 
and instructional practices in particular subjects is also an important issue* 
Similarly 9 researchers should ask if teachers have a firm sense of the 
Improvements they are trying to effect in their classrooms* The school 
improvement model that many researchers and theorists advocate regards the 
school as an institution that establishes goals and the mechanisms that make 
it likely that these goals will be realized* Another way to consider school 
effectSv> however, is as processes that encourage teachers to carefully 
consider what they are trying to achieve in their classrooms, to become more 
aware of their progress on such goals, and to make better use of other school 
personnel in developing thdir classroom strategies* 

At any rate, naturalistic research does not indicate that more effective 
schools have more formal school plans (conduct needs assessments, etc*), but 
only that there is a greater informal consensus among the staff in these 
schools that students can learn, etc* As a strategy for building more school- 
wide direction and consensus, many school improvement projects emphasize the 
development of school-wide plans* 

Lightfoot (1983) expresses a similar concern in her book, ihe Good High 
School. From her intensive study of six diverse but presumably good high 
schools, she contends. 



In all of these schools, therefore, teachers are seen as 
the central actors in the educational process* Their 
satisfaction is critical to the tone and smooth func- 
tioning of the school* Their nurturance is critical to 
the nurturance of students* Each school interprets teach- 
er rewards differently, but all of them search for a 
balance between the egression of teacher autonomy, initi- 
ative, and adulthood on the one hand, and the requirements 
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of conformityi dlsclpllnei and commitments to school life 
on the other, (p. 341) 

Slzer (1984) also addresses this point In his book| Horace' a Compi^omiae, 
which Is based on his major study of American high schools. After concluding 
that good teachers are the critical element of successful schools* he suggests 
that effective schools must allow teachers autonomy but also must have stan- 
dards and accountability. Hencei the Issue of balance between schools* needs 
and teachers* needs In serving students must be addressed. Unfortunately* 
overappllcatlon of the school effectiveness literature may make schools less 
attractive to more talented teachers. 

It may be that some attention to school-wide planning and a general 
awareness of school goals* coupled with a focus on departmental or individual 
teacher plans* will be the strongest and most durable strategy for enhancing 
school productivity. Research and development activities need to focus on 
more differentiated improvement plans and plans that encourage both the 
coordination of school programs and initiative from individual teachers 
(e.g.* Good & Brophy* 1984). Shulman (1983) also raises concerns about 
teacher autonomy in the context of applying school effectiveness research. 

Vho is Responsible for Achievement? 

Most persons who write about effective schools focus on teachers and 
principals. However* some authors suggest that the role of the stude.it has 
been ox>dified so that less is expected of students today than in the past. 
Further* these persons believe that too much attention is paid to the teacher* 
and that students need to be held accountable for learning. 

Tomlinson (1981) argues that although socially imposed standards of con- 
duct were strict and pay was meager* teachers in the 1950s were personally 
consoled by the public's esteem and gratitude and by their own generally 
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unqu««tlon«d and unchallenged cla««room authority. Teachert, eapeclally aa 
they grew older, might be viewed a« a little eccentric, but seldom as Ineffec- 
tive. Their job was to expose students to Information and to Inculcate 
knowledge. Still, whatever they taught and however they taught It, they were 
rarely held responsible for how ouch a student learned. The responsibility 
for acquiring knowledge, or achievement, Uy with the students themselves. It 
was their variable ability and motivation that determined how much they 
learned. Tomllnson notes that things have changed In recent times. The abil- 
ity and effort of teachers have replaced the ability and labor of students as 
the putative determinants of achievement. 

Tomllnson suggests that research generally Indicates that academically 
effective schools are merely schools organized to pursue learning consistent- 
ly. Principals, teachers, students, aod parents agree upon the purpose. 
Justification, and laethods of schooling. They systematically spend their 
common energies on teaching and learning. They are serious about, even dedi- 
cated to, the proposition that children can and shall learn In school. No 
special treatment and no magic are Involved, just provision of the necessary 
conditions for learning. 

Other writers stress the Importance of the home and general community In 
supporting learning activities (see for example, Llghtfoot, 1978). Schools 
(and teachers) are Important but not exclusive factors In facilitating stu- 
dents' learning. Unfortunately, many accounts of effective schools devote too 
little attention to the role of students, parents, and citizens in estab- 
lishing and maintaining good schools. 

Need for Better Measures of Student and Teacher Perceptions 

We have argued that measurement of classroom processes— a careful exami- 
nation of what happens in classrooms— has made the school effectiveness 
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lltertture mort valuable. We also believe that Infotmatlon about how students 
and teachers perceive Instructional processes and opportunities In more effec- 
tive schools Is needed to provide clues about how to make schools more effec- 
tive. Although there have been fruitful attempts to measure general reactions 
of teachers and students to school (e.g.f Brookover et al. , 1979), future 
ri search needs to focus more closely on participants* reactions to specific 
events, especially events believed to be central to school effectiveness. 

It Is also Important to i^ttet9 the Influence of school culture and 
Instructional processes on students* perceptions. It Is one thing to say that 
students and teachers should hold high expectations, but another to get 
answers to specific questions: How do students know how hard they 
should work? How can students know whether they are devoting more or less 
effort to schoolwork than their peers? The recant work of Natrlello and 
Dombusch (1984) Illustrates the value of measuring student perceptions as 
well as the difficulty of doing the work. 

Measurement of students* perceptions and observations of what they do In 
classes should be more central to the study of effective schools than It has 
been In the past. There la growing evidence that student perceptions of 
classroom process are valuable sources of Information about schools (e.g.. 
Cooper & Good, 1983; Peterson & Swing, 1982; Rohrkenper, 1984; Welnsteln, 
1983; Wlttrock, In press); however, student data are more useful when combined 
with process observation and contextual Information. Future studies of 
effective schooling could make better use of student Interviews In order to 
understand how different types of students perceive and act upon the various 
constraints present In more and less effective schools. 
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Ttachcr Ptrctptlont 

Similar trtum«nt« could be mtdt tbout th« value of m«t«urlng tetcher 
belief!, perceptions, end declelon-Mklnf ekllle reUted to effective 
schooling («ee Clerk & Petereon In Wlttrock, In preee). Why do sone teechere 
bellero thet students cen achieve curricula goals vhlle other teachers In the 
same school do not? Why Is It that »ore teachers In some schools believe that 
students can learn than do teachers In other schools serving similar 
populations? There are Important data to suggest that teachers' expectations 
for student performance vary from school to school (see Brookover et al, , 
1979); however, needed now are assessments of other teacher ptrceptlons that 
may help to explain why some teachers hold high expectations for student 
learning. Cuslck (1983) provides a good description of schools from the 
teacher's rlewpolnt. 

School Effects 

Despite the considerable attention currentlj'' paid to school effects, few 
researchers hare conceptualized and operationally defined school effects. As 
noted above. In defining an effective school, researchers commonly use only 4 
single grade level, and In studying school process they observe only a small 
portion of teachers In a school. Thus, observation (when It does occur) usu- 
ally focuses on the classroom rather than the school. Although some studies 
have examined school-wide practices (e.g., school rules), many Impcrtan*^ 
school measures hare not been examined. For example, are teachers In effec- 
tive schools more aware of what other teachers do In their classrooms? Do 
teachers In these schools have more opportunities to learn from other teachers 
(e.g., to observe, to engage In formal discussion) or to receive useful feed- 
back from them? If teachers receive more feedback, what la the nature of the 
feedback? Is there a shared language and emphasis among staff In how they 
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atsesa the school's present strengths and weaknesses and how teachers perceive 
and define problems that confront the school (e*g*» Spencer-Hall & Hall, 

1982)? 

Independence of School Effects 

Researchers will hare to conceptualize and isolate school effects oore 
carefully than they have in the past. Effects on individual students are 
areraged to produce mean teacher effects; effects of indiridual teachers are 
areraged to produce nean school effects; and effects of indiridual schools are 
averaged to produce niean school district effects or estimates of the general 
effects of schooling* At each level of aggregation the variance within units 
probably exceeds the vari&nce across units, so that prospects for meaningful 
findings at the higher levels of aggregation are limited. Attention to indi- 
vidual process variables makes it possible to logically separate effects ^ 
students that result from individualised (dyadic) teacher behaviors, taacher 
behaviors directesl to Jie entire class, school effects representing actions of 
the principal or other sources of influence on the school as a whole, school 
district- level effects, and so forth. However, the effects of all of these on 
achievement are confounded in reality. 

District Effects on Schools 

There are a variety of ways in which school districts may encourage or 
restrict school effectiveness. For example, In some school districts the 
dirtrict office controls most money and uses It, fov example, to employ 
curriculum coordinators throughout the district* Although individual schools 
may vary in the extent to which they take adv^ntagw of coordinators* skills, 
the variation is prob«&bly not &n great as it wotild be it the money were avail- 
able for schools to p^y their cmti coordinators. For example, if principals 
were given funds to employ inst.uctiontl leaders in their schools, the effects 
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on schools of using these leaders would probably be more apparent. Some 
schools would use those resources in practical ways (observing teachers and 
providing meaningful feedback^ developing effective programs for identifying 
and training substitute teachers**-whereas other schools might use the funds in 
less helpful ways (clerical tabulations). 

Thus, the potential for school effects is larger in some districts than 
others. This observation is importanti because some districts are currently 
decentralizing policy (e.g.| individual schools set their own goals) and some 
school boards are redirecting control of resources from the district to the 
school level. As we noted abovei influences at every level ere confounded by 
resources and practices at other levels; hence. In districts in which indi- 
vidual schools have more power (e.g.i teachers have some influence on whether 
principals are retained, principals can actively recruit teachers), and in 
which individual schools are allowed to determine .hw funds are spent, differ-- 
ential school effects are more likely to emerge* 

Despite the potential impact of the district on school policy, principal 
leadership, and classroom processes, there has been little formal study of 
these effects in the past. There is now growing empirical work (see, for 
example, Bidwell & Kasarda, 1980; Schwille et al., 1983) and logical arguments 
(see Dreeban & Barr, 1983); however more work is needed in this area (in 
particular it will be important to show how decisions reached at the district 
leval affect resources and instructional treatments that individual students 
or classes receive). 

It is also possible to explore how the larger effects of the community or 
state on decisions and actions iu particular schools. Hall and Spencer-Hall 
(1980) describe a case study that illustrates how an article that appeared in 
a newspaper was instrumental in forcing a school district to examine unantici- 
pated issues in the ar^a of testing policy and accountability measures. More 
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broadly, Spcncer-Htll and Hall (1982) provide a detailed analyils of two 
•chool dlftrlcta they observed for about a year# They found that school 
problems identified in the two school districts varied in their source, 
duration, resolution, and negotiation. Differences between the districts in 
perceiving and responding to school problems could be explained in part by 
community context, organizational history, organizational complexity, 
participant efficacy, and teacher militancy. Clearly, individual schools are 
affected by the larger organizational and political context that surrounds 
them* 

Parental-School Relationships 

The degree of home and school cooperation is likely to be an Important 
determinant of student achievement* However this "obvious" possibility has 
received little research attention* Whether parent-school communication 
differs in "more" and "less" effective schools is also unclear* One might 
predict that home-*school agreement on curriculum content and performance 
standards would influence student perfonnance* However, there is also reason 
to suspect that parent involvement in and understanding of school programs is 
a complex matter* 

The difficulty of understanding the potential value of parent*school 
relationships is due, in part, to the fact that this relationship can take 
many forms: understanding and supporting the school curricula programs or 
discipline policies; helping students with homework; raising money for the 
school; participating directly in the instructional program* As' the 
definition changes, both the perceived (by parents and teachers) and actual 
benefits of parent involvement may vary considerably* Unfortunately, extant 
research does not provide a clear analysis of the forms not ^ff^cts of these 
different parent involvement activities in "more" or "less" effective schools* 
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Llghtfoot (1978) argues persuasively that productive home-tchool rela- 
tionships require that parents and teachers to see and accept the fundamental 
home and school to base their interaction and planning on goals of integration 
and cohesion rather than relationships that emphasize boundaries and indi- 
vidual interests. Whether the views of parents and teachers are more aligned 
on certain aspects of schooling in "more" than "less" effective schools is an 
intriguing issue that merits study* 



To this pointy we have reviewed research on effective schools and have 
made suggestions about subsequent research that needs to be conducted* We now 
turn to a discussion of the principal. Although the topic is logically inter- 
related with the issue of effective schools, we discuss the research on prin- 
cipals separately because research on principals has generally been conducted 
in a separate research tradition. 

There Is growing evidence that principal* and other school-level factors 
may interact with the extent to which individual teachers adopt cerUin 
teaching practices to determine the success of program innovations. In this 
section of the paper we present two examples of research that show how 
principal behavior can affect program adoption, 

A Secondary School Eac^wplg; Stalllsgs aSu nOuliaan (1981) 

S tailings and Mohlman examined the effects of school policies on pupil 
outcomes in an inservice training program in eight secondary schools that 
included a wide variety of policies and organizational plans. 

They gathered opinions about school structure from school superinten- 
dents, county coordinators of iecondary schools, and Stanford University con- 
sultants who had studied a large number of Bay Area schools. School structure 
variables included rule clarity, rule enforcement, communication patterns, 
leadership style, grading systems, delinquency, and a general feeling that a 
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a school was well run or not* After potentisl psrticipating schools were 
identified^ the investigetors met with principals end arranged for a meeting 
with teachers at the schools of eight principals who volunteered to par** 
ticipate early in the school year. These principals were willing to commit 
staff development funds for release time if their teaching staff agreed to 
participate* 

The initial school sample was balanced in terns of student ethnicity and 
average family income* Two of the schools had primarily white populations 
with students whose families had average or above-average incomes* The other 
six schools had large minority populations and family incomes that ranged from 
average to below average* 

During the fall the investigators net with 10 to 12 volunteer teachers 
from each of the eight target schools* Three schools declined participation 
and three otlter schools replaced them* Four to seven teachers from each 
school ultimately participated in the training by attending seven one- to two- 
hour workshops* 

To investigate relationships between sqhool structure and organization, 
and between classroom teaching processes and school, teacher, and student out* 
comes, the researchers used a pretest-posttest design* Workshop training was 
designed to Inform teachers about recent studies of effective teaching and to 
encourage them to use c«^rtain practices in their classrooms* Teachers were 
observed with a coding instrument that measured the extent to which they im- 
plemented practices believed to be correlated with student achifVeroent* Other 
instruments used in the project included pupil and teacher questionnaires* 
The study also included interviews of principals that enabled the investi- 
gators to obtain more information about the school* 
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Th€ lnv««tlgttor» rtport the following major findings? 

1* Schools In which policies snd rules were clearer end mor« 

consistently enforced had higher teacher morale, fever class-* 
room Intrusions, a lower absence rate, lass class mlsbe- 
harlor, and more tlffle«on«*task» 

2. Schools that had more administrative support services and 
fewar burdensome duties for teachers had higher teacher 
morale and less classroom misbehavior* 

3* A more active and respected principal was associated with 
higher teacher morale and students who fait more 
friendliness. 

4« In schools with more supportive principals, more teachers 
Implemented the training program* 

5. In schools where the policies and rules were clear and con- 
sistent, mora teachers changed their classroom behavior as 
recommended • 

6. Schools In which teachers Implemented the effective use of 
time training programs had students who spent more tlme*- 
on«task» 

7. Findings regarding effective school policy and principal 
leadership style were similar for schools serving high-income 
and low-income students* 

It is important to note that Stallings and Hohlman vorked with volunteer 
prlncipels and teachers and that these teachers were oi»ly a small percentage 
of the staff at each school* These data therefore do not yield strong state- 
ments about effective schools* Findings nevertheless provide good evidence 
that a principal's support is important in helping teachers to learn and use 
new instructional approaches, although some teachers in schools with less 
active principals also implemented the training information effectively* 

Kn Elementary School Example: Hall et al* (1983) 

Gene Hall and his colleagues at the Research and Development Center for 
Teacher Education have focused their research efforts on school organization 
and school change* Most recently they investigated the influence of prin- 
cipals as change facilitators in schools (for a review of this research see 
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Hmllf Hord» Hullng, Rutherford, & Stiegelbauer» 1983) • One of their itudiee, 
the Principal-Teacher Interaction Study » was an extensive examination of nine 
elementary school principals and their faculties who were involved in imple- 
mentation and innovation at their schools* 

Although the complexity and scope of Hall et al.'s (1983) work prevent us 
from reporting it in detail here^ it is important to note that they found that 
the principal played a key role in successful implementation of change strate*- 
gies and that successful innovation called for much time and energy from the 
principal. However, they also found that various principals used different 
leadership styles successfully. They distinguished three principal styles: 
tnttiatora (make It happen), mamgera (help it happen), and reepondeva (let it 



Such data suggest that there is no ideal style of principal leadership, 
even in the specific role as a change facilitator. Principals who use any one 
of these three general styles can be successful. Ne^eded now are data on the 
quality of leadership style (How do poor initiators differ from good ones?) 
and the contexts in which a given style may be more or less appropriate. 

An Experimental Study 

There is reason to believe that principals* involvement in change efforts 
can make a difference in program adaptation at the eletdentary school level. 
Gall, et al. (198A) recently completed a field e^qieriment to determine if the 
effectiveness of a staff development program for elementary teachers could be 
improved by training the teachers* principals in a staff development program. 
Although instructional leadership is considered a key skill for principals to 
develop, attempts to assess principals' impact on instructional programs have 
been rare. This project provided evidence that trained principals, on aver- 
age, had a positive impact on teachers* implementation of the Missouri Mathe« 
matics Program. This study provides the first experimntat evidence the 
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principals* leadership behavior affects teachers behavior and student achieve** 
ment. For an excellent discussion of the principalis role in staff develop- 
ment as well as a more general discussion of the rc.e of staff development In 
the change process, see Gall et al. (1984). 

The Principal as Leader 
Although ouch school effectiveness research suggests that principals* 
involvement as curricula and instructional leaders is cruciali few existing 
data dQBcHbQ what principals do or tell how principals in more effective 
schools differ in their behavior from principals who head less effective 
schools. Fortune tel/i research has begun to focus on principals* behavior^ 
and in the next decade there will likely be many observationel studies of 
principals. 

Case Studies of Five Principals: Pwyer et al. (1982) 

Dwyer, Lee, Rowan, and Bossert (1982) argue that to understand leadership 
it ie necessary to examine school processes because correlational survey 
studies cannot provide information about why some schools are more effective 
than others. 

Dwyer and colleagues studied five principals for eight weeks. These 
principals uere selected from a larger group who had been identified as effec- 
tive by superintendents and other central office administrators from Bay Area 
school districts. Thirty-two principals agreed to be interviewed extensively. 
Five of thece who were most articulate in describing their Jobs and seemed 
most interested in the study were selected for participation in the case 
studies. To be certain that principals of effective schools were studied, the 
Investigators prepared seven-year school achievement score profile". They 
believed that such data at least allowed them to exclude ineffective schools 
(in terns of achievement) from the sample. 
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Open-endtd interviews were conducted in order to determine principtlt 
Individual philosophies of work observed In en unobtrusive manner, and decrip- 
tive field notes were kept of their activities. The five principals were 
observed during three full work days over an eight-week period, with these 
days sonetimes consisted of 10 to 12 hours of observation. The day following 
each observation, the researchers returned and interviewed the principals 
about the previous day. Principals were encouraged to reflect on their deci- 
sions and activities. In addition to the interviews and observations, re- 
searchers spent 20 to 30 hours in each school observing classes, recess, lunch 
periods, and talking informally with teachers and students. Information such 
as school plans, test scores, and so forth were also obtained fron each 
school. 

Data analysis was similar to the ''comparative toethod" framework of Glaser 
and Strauss (1967), with analysts generating definitions and categories from 
the records, searching for patterns, repetitions, and contradictions in each 
setting, and comparing the obtained results across settings. Narrative case 
studies were prepared and summarized in models that illustrated the essential 
qualities of a school's context, the activities that best typified the prin- 
cipal's management behaviors, and the e3q)ected outcome of those actions as 
projected by the principal. These models were then discussed with the prin- 
cipals in order to mb^mm accuracy and were modified or verified on the basis 
of these discussions. 

All the principals believed that their personal backgrounds influenced 
their school activities, and the observations mostly bore out these claims. 
For example, the democratic and egalitarian beliefs of one principal were 
consistent with the way in which he worked with school faculty. Dwyer et al, 
believe that such principal characteristics have implications for training 
because such knowledge could be used to match principals to schools that need 
specific types of leaders. 
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Principals* rtportt and tha obsarvations indicated that the community 
alto had a algniflcant effect on the behavior of principals. Fcr example, one 
principal noted that he spent 60% of his time responding to situations that 
orginated in the comounityt On the one hand, principals viewed their communi* 
ties as constraining influences, or something that took time from tasks they 
would rather perform. However, principals also saw that the community could 
provide both materials and personnel, areas in which schools face serious 
shortages. 

This study implies that institutional context both limits and provides 
opportunity for principals, and various administrators may react very differ- 
ently to tha same programs, pressureiV, and opportunities. In this study, 
principals* reactions to dis trict-level programs varied most. Some principals 
were skeptical about including district goals and efforts in their school 
plans; other principals considered this procedure useful. Dwyer et al, found 
that the context of a large school (e.g., student turnover, funding cuts) 
often complicates the work of a school principal. However, this effect is 
mediated by the principal's characteristics. 

In addition to principals' personality and ' training, situational factors 
also affected principals' behavior. For example, the two principals who were 
least obtrustive in instructional matters led faculties who had taught for 10 
years or more. The more direct and intervening principals led less mature 
teacher faculties or onea in which more turnover occuried. Successfully lead- 
ing stable, experienced teachers, then, nay require different strategies than 
leading inexperienced teachers. 

The observers reported that all five principals were active and that they 
were worn out after following the principals around during the day. (One 
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wonder«, how€V«r, If these principals are similar to raost others.) The 
researchers state: 

These fire principals also seemed to respond to dally cycles 
within their schools* First, they roam their buildings as chil- 
dren arrive, assessing potential problems and making sure class- 
rooms are staffed and ready for the day* Next, they return to 
their offices for short-term planning, telephoning community 
leaders, and receiving the first round of student problems, which 
at this time of day are frequently related to situations In the 
students* homes* Then they move once again, to tour the building 
as recess begins, monitoring, solving problems, communicating 
with staff and students as they patrol* Between recesses and 
lunches, they commonly remain at large In the building obsetvlng 
classes, again talking with students and teachers as they move In 
and out of classrooms* Lunch periods and the hours following are 
frequently consumed by disciplinary problems which require Inter- 
action with students, teachers, or contacting parents with bad 
news* Dismissal at the end of the student day again brings these 
principals back to the hallways and public spaces of the build- 
ing, whei«i they admonish or praise, prompt or prohibit in rapid- 
fire encounters* The ensuing relative calm allows time for re- 
flection and follow-up parent conferences, teacher conferences 
and staff or committee meetings of all sorts* (Dwyer et al*, 
1982, pp* 53-54) 

These investigators suggest that daily activities enable the principal to 
assess how the school is functioning, to react to student misbehavior appro- 
priately, and to suggest changes in teacher style or demonstrate new teaching 
styles to teachers* They speculate that the effects of these routine be- 
haviors on the quality of instruction and on students* experiences can be 
substantial* In general, they found that all five principals had theories 
that guided their actions. All sought to understand how modifications in the 
structures of their schools influenced students, and all believed that their 
activities could and did affect how students learned* 

Dwyer et al* contend that the study of these five principals produced a 
view of instructional leadership as accruing from routine, mundane acts re- 
lated to the principals* perspectives on schooling* Furthermore, on the basis 
of their analyses, they argue that there are no simple ways to understand the 
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effects of prlnclptl behtvlor on schools snd that more process studies are 
needed of principals* behavior* 

This study and Wolcott^s (1973) exanlnatlon of one principal are the most 
Intensive, comprehensive efforts made so far to describe In detail what 
principals do In their day-to-day activities* Because of their soall sample 
sizes, however, these studies are more successful In raising Issues than In 
resolving them# For example, the principals that Dwyer et al# studied had 
coherent visions of what a school should be, and they attempted to achieve 
these goals In their dally work# However, sampling characteristics probably 
made It likely that relatively more aggressive, active Individuals were 
selected for the case studies (the five effective principals were selected 
largely because of their Interest In the study). The energy the principals 
expanded was Impressive— they were vary aatzVG. However, there are no daU 
documenting that Ineffective principals are less energetic and more reactive 
than proactive (It Is too bad that average or relatively Ineffective 
principals were not studied in this research)* 

Nevertheless, the Dwyer et al* study is an Important initial examination 
of the principalis role through obaeT*Vation. At a minimum, their data suggest 
that there are different ways in which principals may be effective and that 
future research needs to examine simultaneously principals* personal beliefs, 
characteristics of the schools they serve (type of pupils, maturity of teach- 
ing staff), community and school district variables, and most importantly, how 
principals mediate conflicting sources of pressure. The work by'Dwyer et al« 
is still in progress and as further analyses are completed and their findings 
are more integrated it may be possible to devise a more concrete, specific 
picture of the role of a relatively successful principal. 
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Principals In High"" and Low^'achlevlng Schoola 

Brookovar at al« (1979) conductad a laaa Intanalva atudy of four 
principals In tKo hlgh-achlavlng and two low«achlavlng elementary schools. 
These researchers* major purpose was no;, to examine the principal's role In 
effective schools^ but rather to determine If and hov schools made a differ* 
ence In student achievement (see earlier dlscvtslon of their work In this 
ptptr). 

Four case studies were completed In order to compare pairs of schools 
that had flmllar racial composition (two predominantly white; two predominant*- 
ly black) and SES levels and were situated In comparable communities but had 
different achievement levels (in each pair one school was comparatively high 
In achievement; the other school had a poor performance record)* Achievement 
was measured by a school's mean score on the Michigan Assessment Test for 
1974* Because schools within each pair were matched closely on demographic 
variables^ It seems plausible to attribute differences In school achievement 
to social and process variables within schools* 

Un for tuna tely, Brookover et al, do not describe the observational vari- 
ables or procedures they used, so It la difficult to analyze their narrative 
reports* More Information about the type of training observers received, the 
number and duration of observations, and so on would allow broader conclu- 
sions about the sUblllty of the data reported. With this qualification In 
mind, the major findings concerning the principal's role In each school are 
discussed below* 

The principal In the high-achieving, largely white school Indicated that 
his primary concern was student achievement. He organized his work so that an 
assistant completed most of the administrative paperwork, leaving the 
principal time for Instructional supervision* The principal's emphasis on 
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Instruction wt« p«rhtp« btst demonstrtttd by the «nnounc«m«nt «t a «t«ff 
mtttlnt thtt h« Intended to obeerve every teacher et lea«t 30 tlme« (et he hed 
done the yeer before)* He encouraged teechex« to pertlclpete actively In In- 
service rotetlnti end to dlscufu with him weyi to improve the echool* Further- 
more, he wanted them to ask him for instructional advice. The researchers 
report that some of the teachers, especially the older ones, preferred that 
the principal be primarily a disciplinarian and spend less tine on classroom 
activities. Still, all teachers seemed to respect the principal and to recog- 
nize and appreciate his interest in student achievement. 

The principal in the high-achieving, largely black school was primarily 
an effective administrator who kept good records. He supported teachers and 
encouraged them to improve their instruction by attending inservice programs. 
Teachers in the school, however, attributed the school's effectiveness to a 
principal at the school four years earlier who had been an instructional as 
well as an administrative leader. For example, the former principal often led 
inservice training instead of merely encouraging teachers to attend. Still, 
the current principal periodically observed and critiqued teachers* classroom 
instruction; however, he believed that the primary responsibility for the 
quality of education in the school rested with the teachers. 

The principal in the low-fichievlng, largely white school was the admini* 
strator of two schools and hence was only in this school on alternate mornings 
and afternoons. He viewed his major responsibility as dealing with probl^am 
students, and there appeared to be little interaction between the principal 
and the teaching sUff. He spent much of his time compiling files on students 
with behavior problems and working with these students and their parents to 
solve these problems. The principal held low performance expectations for 
students. Furthermore, he rarely observed in classrooms, spent much time in 
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the public artae of the school, or visited with teachers or students. In 
short, this administrator offered virtually no academic leadership. 

The principal in the low-achieving, primarily black school served mainly 
as an administrator and disciplinarian. However^ unlike the principal in the 
lov-achievinf, primarily white school, she was not aloof from teachers; 
Indeed, she interacted frequently witlt. the staff and spent much time in the 
teachers* lounge. At the same time, thAs principal had low expectations for 
most students. Although she expressed interest in students* achievement, she 
spent little time observing or critiquing teachers, and did not seem to expect 
a high level of teacher performance. Perhaps the most telling evidence of her 
lack of Instructional leadership was the fact that the assisUnt principal was 
primarily responsible for observing teachers and keeping academic records, but 
had no power to effect change. 

Results of the Dwyer et al. and Brookover et al. studies indicate that 
some relationship exists between the principalis role expectations and student 
performance. Perhaps the best way to express this relationship is that 
appropriate expectations on the part of a principal that students can and will 
learn the curriculum are necessary, but not sufficient, for effective teaching 
and learning to occur in a school. In addition, principals must be aware of 
and concerned about classroom instruction. Although it may not be necessary 
that principals assume direct leadership of the instructional program (e.g., 
Gersten, Gamine, & Green, 1982), at a minimum, they must make certain that 
teachers obtain information about their classroom teaching and feedback about 
the adequacy of their instruction. 

Policy Implications of Principal Ef f ectivenerja Research 

Although we have focused on two studies because of their attention to 
process measures, other recent studies ^*lso examine principal behavior. 
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Indeed, Hanaeeee (1985) reviews reseerch on prlnclpel ef fectlvenesi end 
comment! on the policy Impllcetlone of euch work* She notes thet recent re- 
seerch (e.g., Mmrtln & Wll lower, 1981; Morris & Crowson, 1981; Fltner, 1982) 
provides e useful description of the dey- to-day beherlor of prlnclpels* It Is 
cleer from her review thet prlnclpels* edmlnlstretlve work often Includes 
tesks thet ere Initiated by others, of short duration, frequently Interrupted, 
and done face-to-face Interactljn (e«g«, little written communication), 
Contlderlns this environment, It Is little wonder that principals develop a 
preference for dealing with concrete. Immediate, and potentially solvable 
problems (e«g#, discussing the agenda for tonlght^s PTA meeting over more 
dlsUnt goals and more problematic activities (e«g«, trying to understand the 
quality of teacher or student Interactions), Manassee argues convincingly 
that the policy imperative of recent research is the. need to prepare princi* 
pals for their fragmented, varied, and ambiguous role and to help them develop 
analytical, communicative, and instructional skills in order to provide more 
effective leadership* 



Although recent studies of principals and their effects on teachers and 
students are encouraging (recent studies have started to examine what prin- 
cipals do), researchers have not examined many important aspects of the prin- 
cipalis role* 



It may be that a different type of principal is needed to a 
school's achievement than to imtntatn an already adequate school achievement 
record* More information is needed about tSie principalis role in different 
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types of schools and about the duties of the principal in reaching goals other 
than those associated with basic academic achievement* 

Assignment of Students and Teachers 

How principals assign students to classrooms likely has a significant 
effect on what can be accomplished In a classroom or at a grade level within a 
school* Unfortunately, this variable and related student composition issues 
(e g.f How many honors sections will there be in a particular subject?) have 
been poorly defined and seldom studied systematically* 

There is empirical evidence that classroom composition (the mean and 
range of students present in a class) affects student achievement* For exam- 
pie, Beckerman and Good (1981) studied the ratio of high-* and low«*achieving 
students in classrooms from a large mtropolitan school district that served a 
middle-class population* They defined classiTooms with nvve favorable teaching 
situations as those in which more ^iian a third of the students were high 
aptitude and less than a third were low aptitude* Less favorable classrooms 
were those in which less than a third of the students had high aptitude and 
more than a third were low aptitude* 

Beckerman and Good found that both low-* and high-aptitude students in 
favorable classrooms had higher achie^'ement scores than the two groups in 
unfavorable classrooms* Veldman and Sanfcrd (1982) also found evidence that 
classroom composition is associated with student achievement* They measured 
claesroom composition in nine Junior high schools by determining the mean 
achievement level for each class at the beginning of the year* They found 
significant interaction effects, indicating that both high- and low-ability 
pupils do better in high'-ability classes and that the effects of class ability 
are core pronounced with low-abilit udents* 
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Othtrti too, hsve recently explored the context effects of mean 
cltttrooB ability and degree of heterogeneity on claaaroom outcomes. For 
exasple, Erertaon, Sanford, and Emmer (1981) found that heterogeneity in atu- 
denta* entering achievement levela reatticta claaaroon teachera' ability to 
adapt inatruction to individual atudenta* academic and affective needa* 
Higher heterogeneity was alao aaaociated with a leaaer degree of atudent UaH 
engagement and cooperation, Leiter (1983) found, aa did Beckerman and Good 
(1981)f that itudents receiving inatruction with high-ability claaamatea made 
aubatantially higher Mthematica gaina than did thoae with low-ability claaa- 
matea. However, thia effect did not hold in reading. Rowan and Miracle 
(1983) explored the effecta of ability grouping on the achievement of fourth- 
grade atudenta in a ainglt urban achool district* They found that both 
within-claaarocm g.:t.upittg for reading inatruction and acroaa-claaaroom ability 
grouping had direct effecta on reading achievement, and demonatrated that 
ability grouping tends to reinforce initial inequalitiea. (However, certain 
aapecta of wi thin-classroom grouping had favorable effects for students in the 
low group*) 

Dreeban and Barr (1983) demonatrated that aasignment of atudenta to 
claaaea can affect how t«achera organise cUaaea for inatruction* In a study 
of 15 first-grsde claaaea, they found that in small classes (of about 20) with 
few low-aptitude atudenta, teachers began with whole-claas instruction and 
later reorganised claaaea into heterogeneoua groupa* Large claaaea (with 30 
or raore membera) differed^ both in their initial grouping arrangements and in 
aubaequent modif icationa, according to the number of low-aptitude students 
they conUined. Teachera who had fawer low-aptitude students employed a wider 
variety of gtoup arrangementa* Teachera with many low-aptitude atudenta 
inevitably created a large low group aa part of a claaaroom figuration 
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consisting of three groups of equal size. The mean aptitude level of each 
group was the major Influence on the critical Instructional decision of how 
much material to cover over a given period of t:lme~the pace of Instruction— 
which In turn was a major determinant of Individual learning* 

It Is clear that placement In a class or group with less capable students 
makes It more difficult for a given student, to make educational progress than 
placement with more capable students does. Yet grouping by ability or 
achievement level probably Is necessary under certain circumstances. The 
assignment of students to classes Is a very Important Issue, though this topic 
has received little research attention. 

Principal's Role In Assignment of Students to Classes 

Although extant research has not achieved any systematic understanding of 
which principal beliefs lead to the assignment of more and less favorable 
classes, anecdotal evidence Indicates that principals' beliefs about classroom 
learning are associated with their actual asslfinment of pupils to classes. 

For example, Good and Marshall (1984) note that because of declining 
student enrollment In some American schools, students are grouped across grade 
levels In order to have sufficient numbers of students for a class. It Is 
likely that some principals' grouping of students Is Influenced more by or- 
ganizational or Institutional needs than by concern about how best to educate 
students. 

One of the authors observed the effects of such decision making on the 
school lives of some students In a small school serving a diverse population. 
There were enough second- and nhlrd-grade students to Justify the formation of 
three classes (one mixed, one second-grade, and one third-grade). In this 
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particular case* the principal decidad to form the mixed class on the basis of 
student mturtty (capacity to work independently) as opposed to aDtUty^ 
The principal wanted mature third- and second-grade students in one 
classroom so that one group could work independently while the teacher worked 
with the other group. Had the principal formed classes according to ability^ 

there probably would have been more pressure on the teacher to use whole«class 

» 

and large-group teaching. Had the principal used more dynamic indiridual 
characteristics (sociability! works well in groups), or stressed a more social 
outcome (learn to work well with others who are diverse), the teacher might 
hare made greater attempts to have second-* and third-grade students interact* 

In this case, the independent worker model and the demand characteristics 
communicated to the teacher by such a grouping virtually guaranteed that the 
teacher would instruct the second- and third-grade students as separate, 
vntact groups (without much social or academic contact between groups), and 
that comparatively little social interaction would be allowed Wttnin groups 
because group work was institutionalized as individual work* 

This class contained 16 second- and third-grade students. The four 
third-grade girls appeared to be socially isolated, in part because of peer 
expectations (i.e., social interaction occurs with same-sex, same-age class- 
mates and the teacher did little to alter this peer norm), and in part because 
the girls were from diverse backgrounds* 

This example clearly illustrates the need to study a variety of variables 
if classroom life is to be understood more fully* It is likely 'that the 
principal's decision about how to assign students was influenced to some 
extent by his perception of the teacher' « style and ability, and that the 
teacher* « claasroom strategies were Influenced by her assumptions about the 
principal's notlTatlon In assigning this particular composition of students. 
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Another teacher or a different four girls might have led to different 
consequences* 

The assignnent of students to classes in secondary schools is also an 
important consideration* For example, In creating homerooms should a prin- 
cipal in a Junior high or middle school with four to six feeder schools 
deliberatel> mix students fron different elementary schools? What are the 
consequences of being an "outsider" assigned to a homeroom where most stu« 
dents are from the same elementary school (e«g«y What are one's chances of 
being elected to office)? If all band members miss f irst«period clasaeSi or 
if foreign language is taught only in the second and third periods, what con«* 
sequences does this have for the composition of other classes (i«e«y Does it 
make some easier to teach than others?)* If a high school principal decides 
to have an honors section of mathematics^ what effects does this have on 
instruction in other math classes? If students are assigned to sections on 
the basis of ability in high schools, which teachers should teach high and low 
sections? 

Considering that well-qualified teachers in som« areas (e«g«, math and 
science) are scarce at many schools, how should these teachers be utilized? 
Should they teach half of the time and spend the other half working with other 
teachers? Should they teach beginning or advanced sections? Atkin (1983) 
notes that researchers have neglected the question of how truly talented and 
well-trained teachers should be assigned and deployed* Unf ortunately, there 
is little information about strategies principals use to assign ceachers and 
students to classes or about the consequences of those strategies* 

Feedback to Individual Teachers 

Researchers should also examine how principals influence instructional 
behavior in their schools* How do they communicate expectations and establish 
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instructional priorities? If principals encourage teachers to determine their 
own instructional goals^ how do they becos^ aware of each teacher* a goals» end 
how do they nonitor and provide feedback about progress? Diryer et al. (1982) 
provide a helpful profile that characterizes effectire principals as being 
nvVB active • Considering that effective principals are acre visible to teach- 
ers and students in their schools^ it is important to know if the quality of 
their decisions and actions can be related to student progress. For example, 
when and how often do principals visit particular classrooms? Do successful 
principals spend more time with teachers they believe to be average teachers, 
or do they observe less capable teachers more closely? How specific Is the 
feedback they provide to teachers? On what topics do conferences focus? Do 
more effective principals discuss issues of curriculum and instruction, or do 
they talk only about general issues of classroom management, resourcas, and 
human relations? 

Because of our past interest in teacher expectation research, ve have a 
special curiosity about principals* communication of low esqiectations to cer- 
tain teachers* Just as some teachers expect too little from certain pupils, 
some principals likely expect too little from certain teachers. It would be 
valuable to study how principals communicate expectations to teachers (e.g., 
the classes or students assigned to a teacher, the committees or duties as- 
signed, the way requests for supplies are handled, the frequency and degree of 
formality of observational visits, etc*) and to determine how principals vary 
in their ability to communicate in positive and helpful ways with te.tchers. 

In the 1970s and early 1980s, useful literature for describing teacher 
planning and thinking has developed (see Clark & Peterson, Chapter 11 in 
Vittrock, in press; Shavelson, 1983). Hopefully, the 1980s will see the 
development of more systematic knowledge about principals* decision making and 
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behavior • We have discussed but two of the many areas that future research 
could contribute to. Needed are more detailed studies of what principals dO| 
of why principals act as they do, and the apparent effects of their beliefs 
and behaviors. Research thus far indicates that effective principals are more 
proactive (although many aspects of proactive behavior have not been examined 
Q.g.y Do more successful principals watch teachers teach before hiring them?) 
and visible, although more research is needed to validate this viewpoint. 

A Synthesis of Research on Effective Schools 
Nearly all studies of effective schools support the importance of prin- 
cipal leadership. There is far less consensus, however, on the behaviors and 
practices that characterize leadership on a day-*to«-day basis. Ironically, 
while principals tend to rank instructional leadership as their most important 
function, available evidence suggests that they have little time or 
opportunity to provide such leadership (Howell, 1981; McLeary & Thompson, 
1979). 

Rather^ as Cohen (1983) notes, the work, of principals is characterized by 
ambiguous and conflicting expectations, freque^t^^. interruptions, and crises. 
Principals tend to engage in short tasks or brief interactions, often as many 
as several hundred per day. Their interactions tend to be personal and prob- 
lem centered (Morris, Crowson, Hurwitz, & Porter-Gehrie, 1981; Wolcott, 1973). 
Further, Salley, McPherson, and Baehr (1979) describe principals as captives 
of their environments, strongly influenced by the structure and organization 
of the school and the school district. 

How, then, do principals affect school achievement? First, their goal 
orientation is especially important (Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan, & Lee, 1982; 
Greenfield, 1982). Cohen (1983) argues that effective principals emphasize 
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Achievtffltnty ttt Instructional go«lS| dtv«lop p«irformAnc€ tt«nd«rdt for 
ttudtntty and txprttt optimitn about tht ability of students to Mat Instruc- 
tional foals* Ha notas that, not surprisingly, in light of tha inharant con- 
straints of tha rolai affactira principals naad to ba proactirai to davalop 
and articulata a vision of tha school and its futura, and to projact that 
vision in tha coursa of numarous dally intaractions with taachars (Blumbarg & 
Graanfiald, 1980; Littla, 1981ay 1981b| 1982). 

Conparad with lass affactiva principalsi affactira principals tand to 
taka rasponsibility for instructioui obsarva taachars ragularly, and discuss 
thair work problans* It is claar that sona principals hava littla awaranass 
of what takas placa in tha classroosi so that thara of tan ara larga dlscrap- 
ancias batwaan raconisandad district policy and actual classsroon practice 
(saa, for axamplCi, Ebmiar & Ziomki 1963)* Principals can pronota affactira 
teaching by creating the conditions that enable it to occur, and by preventing 
or limiting intrusions once it is underway* 

Cohen suggests that although it is possible to describe some of the 
things that principals do to contribute to. instructional eff ectivenessi it is 
clear that research docs not tell ue that all effective principals engage in 
all of these activitiesi nor does it yet tell us about the conditions under 
which certain strategies are likely to be more or less approprlcta or effec- 
tive* To datei only a vague outline of a rather complex picture has emerged, 
and much more research needs to be done to complete the picture (see also 
Little, 1982)* Principals must do more than provide instructional leadership; 
their ability to create shared values and culture Is also important. Presuma- 
bly, principals in eff^rtJ-^ schools generate a strong sense of community, 
with commonly shared nd high expectations for student and staff perfor- 

mance* Cohen no^.^s tl^ u community in a school requires more than shared 
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instrumental goals; it requires the creation of a moral order that entails re** 
tpect for authority, genuine and pervasive caring about individuals, respect 
for their feelings and attitudes, imitual trust, and the consistent enforcement 
of nonas that define and delimit acceptable behavior (see also Grant, 1982)* 
The importance of a shared moral order should not be underestimated, because 
schools are fragile social institutions easily disrupted by conflict in or 
around them* For example, there are weak formal controls over the selection 
of staff, and students are involuntary clientele of the school* 

Cchen argues that student and faculty norms and school '*ethos" can be 
shaped by principals and teachers, as well as by several structural features 
of schools* One feature, building-»level autonomy, refers to the view that 
circumstances among schools, even within a single district, vary considerably* 
Schools differ in their mix of students and staff; the characteristics of the 
communities they serve; the histories of their attempts at innovation end 
improvements; J^e prevailing norms, beliefs, and shared understandings; and 
the problems they face* From this point of view, attempts at instructional 
improvement will be successful only to the. extent that schools are given suf- 
ficient latitude to adapt new policies or practices to their unique circum- 
stances or to develop their own solutions to problems* 

A second structural feature involves procedures for assigning students to 
schools* Cohen notes that the advantage some private schools appear to have 
in terms of creating appropriate climates may result from their procedures for 
recruiting new students* However, as we argued earlier in the chapter, how a 
principal assigns students to individual classes influences what can and does 
take place in the classroom* 

A third structural feature of schools suggested by findings of research 
on school culture relates to the quantity and organization of time in schools* 
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Simply put, shared work and collective decision making require time for 
teachers to talk with each other, to obser\'e each other's classrooms, and to 
plan and evaluate prograffls. Cohen points ou^. that policies that lengthen the 
school day or year could be used to free groupvi of teachers from classroom 
responsibilities during part of the school day in order to create additional 
time for planning and shared worh. 

In his conclusion, Cohen states that effective schools become so by 
making headway in solving several problems that are rooted in the structure of 
educational organizations and the teaching profession. First, because stu- 
dents are involuntary clientele who bring conflicting goals to school, there 
needs to be a relationship of warmth and trust between teachers and students; 
Teachers in effective schools apparently are able to br!.ag about the feeling 
in students that school achiev%ment norms are legitimate. 

Second, by their very structure, schools serve multiple social functions 
that compete with their instructional mission. Additionally, over the past 
several decades, the range of social concerns that schools have been asked to 
address has increased considerably. Consequently, schools are seen as having 
diffuse goals and little cohesion (Good, Biddle, & Brophy, 1975). Effective 
schools, however, have been able to assert the primacy of their instructional 
mission around a limited set of goals, and in ways that direct and focus the 
allocation of resources, operating procedures and practices, and the behavior 
of teachers and students. The means for improving teaching effectiveness have 
therefore been quite limited, for without the knowledge to relate means to 
ends, choosing the most productive among alternative practices is difficult. 

Cohen believes that the quality of research inducted over the past 
decade has changed this condition considerably. Practices for motivating, 
instructing, and controlling students in classrooms are better understood. 
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There is nov a sizable knowledge base now describing teaching practices that 
can be related to student learning (see Brophy & Good, Chapter 10 and 
Rosenshlne & Stevens, Chapter 13 In Wittrock, In press). Although there Is 
still enich that Is not understood about teaching, the Important point Is tha^, 
what Is known Is also used In effective schools » so that the technology be- 
conei^ nore e)q>llclt and precise, and choices about alternative practices are 
made nore knowledgeable. 

Finally, teaching Is a profession In which work Is typically performed In 
Isolation froB one*s colleagues. Cohen suggests that this Isolation has 
several undesirable consequences. Including the limited codification of 
successful practices and a tendency for teachers to treat uncertainties 
Inherent In the role t9 personal, rather than collective, problems. By deve- 
loping colleglal working relationships, effective schools tend to alleviate 
this problem and Its consequences, and teaching becomes shared work. Teachers 
can thus leam from one another as well as distinguish limitations Inherent in 
the profession Itself from those related to an Individual teacher's capabili- 
ties. The result Is both Improved teachlng^practlces and enhanced profession- 
al self-esteem. 



Prior to the mid 19608 there hni been relatively little observational 
research that examined schooling In Aooerlca. The publication of the Coleman 
et al. report (1966) Initiated a flurry of input-output studies that attempted 
to examine whether school resources (e.g., the ratio of adults to children; 
the number of books in the library) were associated with student outcomes 
(typically performance on standardized achievement tests). These studies 
generally did not show any consistent relationship between resources and 
student outcomes (Averch et al., 1974). 



Summary 
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This paptr has focus<{d on the gentration of studies that followed the 
input-output efforts and examined studies that include measures of school 
process, school input (quality of student body or teacher sUff; school re- 
sources) and school outcomes. The latter research yields findings different 
from tho4e of input-output studies. First, it shows that processes associated 
with indiridual schools are related to student achieyement, and suggests 
mechanisms through which some schools obtain more achievement than do other 
schools that hare similar inputs. A second major finding is that some 
processes consistently characterize moi*e and less successful schools. Al- 
though studies can be faulted because of methodological problems, the fact 
that sereral studies reach similar conclusions lends credibility to the claim 
that certain processes are associated with school effects on achievement. 

Desnite this consensus, however, school effects data are limited in 
several resftcts. First, most effective schools rectarch has been conducted 
1;9^ urban schools, so its application to suburban schools is unknown. Second, 
the description of efffecMve schools is based largely on the schools* 
effectiveness in obtaining high student performanr'e on standardised 
achievement tests. This is a narrow definition of school ef fectivenass. 
Although there is some evidence that schools can simultaneously achieve 
several goals (e.g., high attendance rates, high stud^snt engagement rates, 
high achievement), for the most part the question of -.chool success on 
cognitive criteria other than sUndardized achievement (e.g., decision-making 
skills) has been ignored. There is no evidence that schools that teach Ihe 
basic skills relatively well can also teach computer skills, science, and 
writing relatively well. Furthermore, process measures usually have been 
limited to a few glohal dimensions of schooling, and these examine form more 
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than qmlity. Often, data are collected on only a few teachers per school, 
and the Infonaatio'i about what even these teachers do Is sketchy. 

Future research on effective schools could better conceptualize and study 
school-olevel processes* Fo*. example, certain school practices end school-wide 
beliefs may make it more likely that teachers will order and use scientific 
equipment o\. take students on field trips* Rowe (1983) argues that insurance, 
permission, and supervision issues associated with field trips and red tape 
and safety considerations necessary when ordering, maintaining, and using 
laboratory equipuent restrict teai;hers* use of field trips and laboratory 
worV.* It is also possible tltat in soce schools certain administrative prac- 
tices or beliefs about normative practice (the importance and necessity of lab 
work) may affect the frequency with which teachers t^ke field trips and use 
laboratory equipment* If so, how and why arc these administrative practices 
and beliefs created, and what maintains them? 

Researchers might also ask whether in some schools it is easier for 
teachers to receive relevant feedback about their classroom performance from 
the principal or peers* Why do teachers in some schools receive more frequent 
and meaningful feedback about their instructional program, its consequences, 
and possible alternative courses of action than teachers in other schools? If 
in some schools teachers use other teachers more frequently as resources, what 
are the normative belief structures and administrative practices of those 
schools, how did they develop, and how are they maintained? 

There is some research relevant to the issue of teachers risceiving 
meaningful feedback about their classroom teaching (s<jie e*g*. Little, I98lb), 
and limited information about normative belief structures that operate in 
certain schools* Our point here^ however, is that most effective schools 
research has not examined the school as a unit nor has prjcess research beea 
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org«niz«d In ordtr to explore itsuet related to the school at £ unit. 
Research In other areas has examined the school as a unit (e.g.^ Metz^ 1978) • 
What we need now is an integration of such thinking and conceptualization into 
the effective schools research* 

Another major constraint on effective schools research is that existing 
evidence is largely correlational. Whether active leadership precedes or 
follows the developnent of high expectations or whether student achievement 
precedes or follows high expectatiops for performance is uncertain* Stilly 
there is growing evidence that the effective schools literature can be 
translated into practices that improve student achievement* However^ as we 
note in this chapter^ this translation often goes far beyond what the 
literature indicates* As a case in pointy most school improvement research 
advocates a written and formally agreed upon (by the school staff) plan for 
school improvement* Correlational research provides limited evidence that 
teachers and administrators have more of a sense of direction and a shared 
consensus about what Is important in high-achieving schools than in schools 
where achievement gains are low* It is not entirely clear whether or not a 
formal school plan is equivalent to the consensus and direction reached by a 
teaching staff through informal dialogue and day-to-day communication built up 
over time* A school plan is not necessarily wrong or inappropriate^ but under 
certain conditions^ a plan may force too many accommodations and achieve only 
superficial compliance* Here we emphasize that correlational data must be 
translated into practice carefully* Extant data do not indicate that one 
should start with a school plan (perhaps the chance to observe other science 
teachers or to visit other schools » for example^ should precede attempts to 
develop a related plan)* One of our qualifications for school-wide change is 
that school plans should be constructed so that the initiative^ autonomy^ and 
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rciponslblllty of Indlvlduml teachers are preserved (the opportunity to make 
decisions about cla&sroom events is one of the few things that makes teaching 
attractive for some teachers)* Plans should also attend to the development of 
individual teachers (e.g., Good & Brophy, 1984; Spencer, 1984). Given extant 
enthusiasm in some places for master teacher plans and merit pay, and in other 
places for effective schools, it seems important to try to balance these two 
objectives. 

Although it is not the focus of this paper, there is a growing litera- 
ture on organizational theory and the change process in schools, and even some 
useful attempts to order and apply this literature for practitioners interest- 
ed in improving schools (see Fullan, in press; Furkey & Smith, 1983b). Also, 
the school improvement efforts currently underway will provide clues about 
more and less desirable ways to translate extant research, as will the emerg- 
ing literature that describes the behavior of school principals (Dwyer et at., 
1982). 

However, we need better 'g^ceee studies of school improvement implementa- 
tion if we are to understand why some school improvement plans work when ap- 
parently similar plans fail. We also need more systematic attempts to develop 
theoretical explanations (see Biddle & Anderson, Chapter 8 in Wittrock, in 
press), and more basic research on other important outcomes of schooling. 
Although the experimentation now underway is useful, enthusiasm for applica- 
tion should not undermine attempts to investigate broader definitions of 
schooling. Research findings presently available do not provide atatemente 
about effective echoote* The literature does yield statements about factors 
associated with raising students* performance on standardized achievement 
tests. Information about such effects is a useful step forward if educators 
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keep In mind th^t extant information about effective schools cannot be equated 
with effectire schooling. 

tronicalljr, in the past few months a number of national commissions have 
examined the state of American schooling*. Many of their reports recommend 
mechanical solutions to complex educational problems* For example, the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education called for longer school days* 
However, one wonders how more time ipso facte can improve teaching and 
learning in American schools* Although reports like A motion at Risk have 
been enormously successful in generating public interest--and potentially 
public support — for education, they have also shifted the debate on schooling 
from issues of quality (what teachers and students do in classrooms to allow 
for understanding and application of important knowledge) to the search for 
sUndard and immediate answers (more graduation requirements)* As Bossert 
(1983), Hall (1983), and SlavJn (1983) have argued (in response to A Nation at 
Risk) 9 issues of quality must be addressed if we are to improve schooling* 

In this paper we have argued that school officials need to be careful and 
to avoid overapplying school effects research* However, this research should 
not be ignored, as some policy advocates have done* It ^s clear that schools, 
oven good schools, differ in subtle and important ways (Lightfoot, 1983)* 
Calling for a longer school day in all schools because some schools need more 
time is a silly and costly educational prescription that will do as much harm 
as good* 

Although certain aspects of the school effects literature 'may help prac- 
titioners to identify their problems and alternatives and thus allow them to 
think more systematically about their instructional programs, this research 
does not yield answers* The past decade has been an important start* The 
research completed to date shows that individual school variance is an 
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important dimension and that it can be influenced by selected ections and 
reaourcet* Daapite this progress^ the next step does not involve application. 
Rather, it requires further extending the baaic knowledge in this field by 
completing new studiea that help us to understand more fully the qualitative 
aspects of schooling* 
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